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THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 


of Geneva ordered these words to be written 

in their public registers: “Master William 
Farel explained that the lecture that the Frenchman 
had begun at St. Pierre’s was necessary; wherefore, 
he prayed that they would consider about retaining 
him and providing for his support upon which it was 
resolved to provide for his maintenance.” The 
records of the following February show that six 
crowns and a cloth coat were given to this same 
Frenchman. In this modest manner the arrival of 
John Calvin at Geneva was recorded. No one in the 
little Swiss city of 12,000 inhabitants that straddled 
the blue waters of the Rhone as they rushed out of 
the beautiful Lac Leman dreamed that they were en- 
tering publicly on the pages of history the name of 
one of the greatest Frenchman that ever lived, whose 
fame was to become international; or that the turbu- 


(): THE fifth of September, 1536, the Council 


_lent city of Geneva would become the diplomatic 
‘capital of the world. It is said that names make news. 


The juxtaposition of this man’s name with that of 
the little city was news of the first rank, though not 
recognized, and the effects of this union continue to 
march on with time. When Briand of France died 
it was written: | 


“There are some places in the world where certain 
ideas flourish more freely than others, where the soil is 
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more favorable to new plants. This seems to be true of 
the shores of Lake Geneva. It was there that men like 
Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau gave birth to the 
ideas which were to grow into the revolution of 1789 and 
to create a new ideal of liberty for the world. It is there 
again that ideas are now growing for the formation of a 
new Europe.” 


| These are true words as far as they go, but Calvin 
anticipated the two men by two centuries and even 
Rousseau acknowledged Geneva’s debt to Calvin, 
though Jean Jacques definitely opposed his theo- 
logical views and most certainly those on morality as 
applied to sex. 

Geneva for the next twenty-eight years, with an in- 
terval of four, was the seat of Calvin’s life. Yet to 
understand his life one must know something of his 
time. Names do make news, men live history, but 
they are the personal incarnation of underlying 
movements. ‘To know Calvin, Europe of the first 
half of the sixteenth century must be viewed. Europe 
of these five decades was so definitely marked by three 
men that a picture of them is a portrait of the age. 
The birth of the modern era cannot be located by 

‘day, hour and minute, but when Charles V, Francis 
'I and Henry VIII died the world was well on into 
' modern times. 

The oldest of the three was Henry. He succeeded 
to the throne in 1509, the year in which Calvin was 
born. His father, Henry VII, prematurely old at 
fifty-seven, passed on, after a life demonstrating the 
possibilities of opportunism in the field of monarchy. 
Arthur, the elder son, died soon after marrying 
Catharine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella and aunt-to-be of young Charles V. Arthur was 
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a likable youth, whose main claim to fame is that by 
his marriage and early death he so complicated the 
affairs of Henry that the history of England and 
Europe was changed. For Henry, after a few years, 
married Catharine, his deceased brother’s wife, 
thereby placing himself in a position from which he 
later escaped with such far-reaching consequences. 
Henry VIII is notorious for his numerous wives. Yet 
there was a great natural charm in this young ruler, 
besides much real ability. He never learned to 
master himself, so was wrecked by the many passions 
that blew upon him. In spite of this he accomplished 
much, and one feels that this bluff King Hal just 
missed greatness. It is well to remember that he was 
the father of Elizabeth. When the virgin queen died | 
England had progressed far from her third-rate posi- — 
tion toward her present preéminence. 

Generally speaking, in the realm of diplomacy and 
in the active wars of the nearly four decades of his 
reign, Henry was allied with Charles against France. 
This was due to the hereditary opposition of England 
to France, the economic relationship with the Low 
Countries of Charles’s empire, and the fact that 
Henry was the husband of Charles’s aunt. In 1519, 
when the triangular race for the empire was at its 
height, Henry ran a poor third to his European rivals. 
Perhaps it was better for England that this was the 
case, for it first was necessary to develop and consoli- 
date affairs at home before the island country could 


become a world power. The year 1536 that marked oy 


Calvin’s entry into Geneva was the year that Anne 
Boleyn lost her head on the scaffold erected in the 
yard of London’s great tower. If Charles had not held 
Clement VII prisoner in Rome in 1527, when Henry’s 
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ambassadors came to present their drastic case for a 
divorce, history might have taken a different turn. 
But Clement, cowering in St. Angelo after the sack of 
the Eternal City by Charles’s troops, was in no posi- 
tion to affront the dour ii paste by Brant Henry’s 
request for divorce. : 

Charles, the second of tlhe triumvirate, was born in 
Ghent on February 24, 1500,*and=thus was a little 
more than nine years Calvin’s senior. No one in that 
age would have dreamed of comparing the two men, 
as there was a wide gulf fixed between commoner and 
king. Charles tried to consolidate his position and 
conserve the old status, while Calvin was the cham- 
pion and proponent of ideas that formed the leaven 
of new political and social systems as well as religious 
ones. Few men in the world of affairs have wielded 
such power as Charles—few have ever multiplied 
themselves in the realm of the mind as has this same 
John Calvin. 

Charles V was the son of Philip of Austria and 
Joanne of Spain, the grandson of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and, on his mother’s side, of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; while his great grandfather was the famous 
Charles the Bold of Burgandy. ‘Thus, through in- 
heritance, he became the most potent ruler in the 
world. When he was six years of age his father died, 
leaving him the Burgundian realm, which @acluded 
the Netherlands. His grandfather Ferdinand died 
when Charles was sixteen, and as his mother Joanne 
was declared incapable of ruling, because of insanity, 
the young prince then became king of Spain, which 
included Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. We hasten to 
add that this same Spain soon included fabulously 
wealthy provinces in the New World whose resources 
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aided no little in equipping Spanish armies. When 
his paternal grandfather Maximilian died in 1519, 
Charles and his brother Ferdinand succeeded to the 
Hapsburg throne of Austria. In the summer of that 
year he was elected emperor and was crowned at Aix 
La Chapelle on October 23, 1520. Thus, when he 
was twenty, Charles was by far the most powerful 
prince in Europe, his possessions forming a complete 
ring around France except for the side toward Eng- 
land. In Italy he ruled three important kingdoms in 
that badly disrupted peninsula. 

For thirty-five years he was engaged in a tremen- 
dous struggle to conserve and strengthen his empire. 
He sought also to preserve the Roman Church, prin- 
cipally through opposing the Protestant cause. Asa 
young man of twenty he did not recognize in the 
monk Luther the menace to the form of life and re- 
ligion that he felt was necessary for stability in society 
and individual. Later, when he gave it more serious 
attention, the matter was far beyond his Sales or 
that of any man. 

The third of the trio of rulers in Calvin’s time was 
Francis I. When the little Jean was not quite six 
years old, Francis followed Louis XII to the throne 
of France. He succeeded to the throne on January 1, 
1515, i. he was a few months past twenty-one 
years oO ‘If Louis had had a son by his English 
wife, Mary Tudor, Francis would not have come to 
the throne. But this was not to be, and the young 
widow went back to England, where she married 
Suffolk. Francis, who was born at Cognac on Septem- 
ber 12, 1494, was the son of Charles, Count of An- 
gouléme and Louise of Savoy. His father died when 
he was a lad, but his mother stamped her indomita- 
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ble will on him. In fact, he was always greatly influ- 
enced by two women, his mother Louise and his sister 
Marguerite. “The Trinity,’ as they styled them- 
selves, was two-thirds feminine, both in number and 
influence. 

At this time France was the leading nation in 
Europe. Louis XI had consolidated it through in- 
trigue so that internal dissension and opposition from 
the great nobles were removed, and France presented 
an unbroken front to the outside world. Charles VIII 
had aspirations in Italy that led him into those ex- 
peditions that brought France so closely into contact 
with the peninsular state. Louis XII was the second 
monarch to bridge the gap between the “Spider 
King” and Francis, but the strength of Louis’ herit- 
age was unabated when the young Francis started his 
reign. Francis at once cast his eyes toward the south. 
He wanted the kingdom of Milan, and before his first 
year was over had won a brilliant victory at Marig- 
nano in his campaign for the Milanese kingdom. 
Here he was knighted on the field of battle by the 
Chevalier Bayard and returned to France a great 
hero, especially in the eyes of his doting mother and 
sister. But we find that in ten years time he had lost 
all hope of holding Milan, for at the battle of Pavia 
in 152% he was captured by the imperial forces and 
held prisoner in Spain for nearly a year. 

In the interim he had broken lances with Charles 
unsuccessfully in another way. The French king and 
Charles were the principal claimants for the imperial 
crown. This position was at the disposal of the Seven 
Electors: the three archbishops of ‘Trier, Mainz and 
Cologne; the king of Bohemia, Duke of Saxony, 
Count Palatine, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. 
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With the exception of the Elector of Saxony, they 
were open to the highest bidder, and because Charles, 
with the assistance of the banking firm of Fuggers, 
was enabled to pay most, he won the much desired 


prize. But the ensuing opposition of Francis was so | 

active that Charles did not have time to attend tothe ./ 

Saxon monk Luther, whose cause developed rapidly. 
These three men then were the heads of the three 


principal powers in Europe during most of the life- 
time of Calvin. But a mere enumeration of their 
deeds does not explain or describe the times. One 
must look deeper for the currents of life that played 
around them to understand their accomplishments 


and failures. That movement which is called the | 


Renaissance reached its full fruition in their reigns. 
It has been said that the Italian Renaissance cul- 
minated between the years 1494 and 1530. ‘This 
thought movement running through the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries contributed to the Reforma- 
tion and also contended with it. Anatole France 
says, concerning the study of the ancients at this 
time: ““The ideas of Plato and Cicero were fruitful, 
but the industry and discipline of the minds which 
endeavored to understand them were even more fruit- 
ful. At last men dared to think. Believing that they 
were thinking through the ancients, they thought for 


themselves. ‘That is the Renaissance.’ This inde- |, 


pendence of thought is the key to the whole age. 

In 1527 there died in Florence a man who was a 
realistic thinker of the first rank. Niccolo Machia- 
velli held a subordinate position in the foreign office 
of Florence, but, through his diplomatic missions, he 
had abundant opportunity for observation in both 
Italy and France. He saw with pitiless clarity the 
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motives and actions of men. In his later years, 
broken in health and position, he embodied these 
observations in The Prince. Calvin later stressed 
original sin, but no one ever believed more in the 
total depravity of man than did the Florentine 
writer. While Calvin felt that the grace of God 
would redeem man, Machiavelli discountd Christi- 
anity entirely except for a front and as a utilitarian 
aid. He described his age accurately. He reflected 
it unerringly and wrote a text filled with the maxims 
of deceit and duplicity. One feels as he reads The 
Prince that it is a satire and yet that it was fatally 
true. It explains the statesmanship of the era—it has 
colored statecraft ever since. 

It is not merely accidental that Mussolini today is 
a disciple of the Florentine writer, for expedience 
and force seem to be his ideals. Certainly one better 
understands Charles, Francis, and Henry when Mach- 
lavelli is read. Picked almost at random, we read 
such statements as this: ““A Prince, therefore, should 
have no care or thought but for war, and for the 
discipline and training it requires, and should apply 
himself exclusively to"this as his peculiar province.’ 
Charles’s entire reign was a commentary on this. 
When Francis was released from captivity in Spain 
he signed a solemn treaty in which he returned Bur- 
gundy to Charles and made other notable conces- 
sions. No sooner was he safe in France again than 
he repudiated his word completely. For such a situ- 
ation Machiavelli wrote: “A prudent Prince neither 
can nor ought to keep his word when to keep it is 
hurtful to him and the causes which led him to 
pledge it are removed. If all men were good, this 
would not be good advice, but since they are dis- 
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honest and do not keep faith with you, you, in re- 
turn, need not keep faith with them, and no Prince 
was ever at a loss for plausible reasons to cloak a 
breach of faith.” None indeed! And here we might 
bid a temporary farewell to Niccoli and his com- 
ments on the day— “A Prince . . . in order to pre- 
serve his Princedom must act in opposition to good 
faith, charity, humanity and religion.” 

Just as Machiavelli was entering upon his duties 
in the Florentine government a great spirit passed on 
in Florence. Savonarola stands out briefly against 
the background of his time and is of special interest 
for us in vivifying conditions as they were. Born in 
Ferrara in the year 1452, he seemed destined for the 
medical profession, as his father was an eminent doc- 
tor. But this was not to be. The young Girolamo 
fled from home when he was twenty-three years old 
to enter the Dominican monastery in Bologna. Prob- 
ably sixty years later, when he was in Ferrara at the 
court of the Duchess, Calvin heard stories of the man 
who was the outstanding son of that old city. Savon- 
arola’s great spirit was not attuned to the baseness of 
the era, so he endeavored to find peace through es- 
cape. In explaining to his father in a letter the cause 
for his action, he said: “The reason that moved me 
to enter religion is, first, the great misery of the 
world, the iniquities of men, the rapes, adulteries, 
larcenies, pride, idolatries and cruel blasphemies 
which brought the world so low that there is no 
longer anyone who does good.”’ Later, from the pul- 
pits of San Marco and the Duomo in Florence, he 
raised his voice against these very evils. For a brief 
time his success was phenomenal. The mystical, 
apocalyptic style of his preaching brought huge 
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crowds into the churches. He would not deal with 
Lorenzo the Magnificent; the entry of the French 
king, Charles VIII, seemed to carry out his prophe- 
cies; the bonfire of vanities in the piazza was a public 
endorsement of his stand against immorality and van- 
ity. But his day was short-lived. Pope Alexander VI 
excommunicated him, the Medici supporters pressed 
him hard, the populace ran true to form in forsaking 
him. Alexander VI is typical of the corruption of 
the papacy in this period. Machiavelli’s description 
of his course would serve as a true epitaph— ‘‘No man 
ever had a more effective manner of assevervating or 
made promises with more solemn protestations, or 
observed them less. And yet because he understood 
this side of human nature, his frauds always suc- 
ceeded.” ‘Though he was not of the Reformation 
and died at the age of forty-six, Savonarola was a fore- 
runner in his stand against the corruption of the 
church. He had not entered into the theological dif- 
ferences; he was broken by the corruption of the day. 
Still, he won out in the matter. Machiavelli was 
wrong when he said all unarmed prophets have been 
destroyed. Savonarola is an added illustration of the 
Cross of Christ and the maxim that the meek shall 
inherit the earth. 

Everyone agrees that this period is one in which 
the papacy reached the lowest depths. Italy was a 
peninsula broken up into many small states, and the 
popes were temporal rulers working according to the 
maxims stated in The Prince, to conserve and enlarge 
their dominions. Rome was shot through with every 
conceivable vice and intrigue. Julius II was a mighty | 
man of valor who warred with great success. We have 
already glanced at Alexander VI, whose notorious son, 
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Cesari Borgia, was Machiavelli’s idol in The Prince. 
Nothing further from the simple Nazarene and His 
disciples could be imagined than the Vicar of Christ 
and his College of Cardinals. With the Reformation 
came one of its greatest contributions, the counter re- 
form within the Catholic Church. One may differ, 
and that markedly, with the policy and belief of 
Romanism, but there is not one who does not thank 
God that the courts of Julius II, Leo X, and Clement 
VII have passed forever into the limbo of impossible 
situations. Leo X,ason of Lorenzo de Medici, was a 
pagan patron of the arts and a great builder. Yet it 
was a spiritual impossibility for him to comprehend 
Martin Luther. He could excommunicate the Saxon 
monk, but he could not understand him. But so 
versed was he in the ways of the world that at 
Bologna, in 1516, he loaded Francis I with conces- 
sions and honors so that when the reform came it had 
no appeal for the French king. The short interval 
between the two Medician Popes Leo X and Clem- 
ent VII saw Adrian VI on the Papal throne. But 
all Rome sighed with relief when this strict tutor of 
Charles V died, for no one could abide the austerity 
and simplicity of his conception of Christianity and 
the papal office. When you read Luther’s and Cal- 
vin’s denunciations of Babylon on the Tiber, remem- 
ber the truth of their accusations. Benevenuto Cel- 
lini aids toward an understanding of this situation. 
To the papal city of 1509 there came on a visit the 
famous scholar Erasmus, then forty-three years of age. 
At this time Rome, a city of 25,000 inhabitants, was 
far from the grandeur of its imperial days and from 
its present magnificence. Ruins were on every hand, 
dirt and squalor much in evidence. ‘The recurring 
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plagues and ever-present fevers caused frequent ex- 
oduses on the part of those who could arrange to go. 
Erasmus does not seem to have been antagonized by 
the conditions of Rome, as was Luther when he came 
the next year. However, Erasmus developed a strong 
dislike for Pope Julius II, whose warlike activities 
were most unwelcome to the pacifism of the scholar. 

With the arrival of Erasmus on the scene, we come 
into definite contact with the Reformation. Al- 
though he was not a part of it—in fact he never quite 
understood the forces around him—Erasmus greatly 
influenced the movement. Because of his mildness 
he did not enter the controversy, consequently both 
sides abused him. He longed ardently for reform 
within the church but felt that education would ac- 
complish this. If only ignorance could be banished 
all would be well. Being a scholar, he disliked ex- 
tremes in thinking. His age did not understand him 
any more than he grasped it. He studied the past, 
he introduced leaven into the present that worked 
for reform in a violent manner, and yet he shrank 
from the violence engendered. ‘There was a ruth- 
lessness in Luther and a dominant vitality in Calvin 
that Erasmus lacked. When great movements are 
afoot there must be added to ideals a will to achieve. 
However, when all is said and done, the cause of 
reform is incalculably in debt to the sage of Rotter- 
dam. 

To understand him it is necessary to know some- 
thing of his ideals. ‘These were briefly: good litera- 
ture, the philosophy of Christ, and peace. ‘Through 
study and writing he promoted the cause of good 
literature all his life. Born at Rotterdam in 1466, 
dying in Basle in 1536, he gave the seventy years of 
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his life to letters. Although he took priest’s orders 
when he was twenty-six, he never followed his calling. 
Nor did he remain in any one place permanently. 
We find him at twenty-nine in the College of Mon- 
taigne in Paris, where, later, Calvin and Rabelais 
studied. He was in England, Germany, Switzer- 
land—a man of no country but a citizen of the world. 
His last years were spent in Basel, where he made 
famous the printing presses of Froben. He died the 
same year in which Calvin took up his work in 
Geneva. In many ways his Greek New Testament, 
published in 1516, was his most important work. It 
gave students all over the world access to the Scrip- 
tures and was of great value to Luther in his transla- 
tion of the Bible into German. The Renaissance 
gave impetus to the study of Greek and made Latin 
the language of scholars. In the days of Erasmus he 
could travel anywhere in Europe and hold conversa- 
tion in the universal tongue, Latin. It would never 
have occurred to him to use his native Flemish in 
writing. 

The year of Calvin’s birth saw the publication of 
In Praise of Folly. Throughout this satirical work 
is a serious undertone of protest. After Luther had 
launched the Reformation, albeit he did it unwit- 
tingly, Erasmus published the Euchiridion in 1523 
and the Colloquia in 1524. In the first of these 
Erasmus shows the uselessness of forms in religion as 
compared to the spirit of sincere apostolic piety, 
while in the latter work he comments seriously on the 
vices and follies of priests, monks, philosophers, mira- 
cle and relic mongers, and all the other formal shams 
of the time. Erasmus caught the imagination and 
held the interest of the English in a marked manner. 
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To this day Englishmen are reminded of him every 
time they enter the lobby of the House of Commons, 
where, on the walls, is portrayed, in brilliant color, 
the conversation between Erasmus and the young 
Prince Henry at Greenwich. 

Erasmus understood the philosophy of Christ more 
clearly than any man of his era. He had none of the 
intolerance that marred both sides in the religious 
controversies that swept the age. Pacifism was un- 
known. Was not the chief duty of a prince to wage 
war while the Pope, as a temporal prince, was ever 
engaged in martial activities Again, the Protestants, 
taking the Old Testament literally, felt that God was 
a God of wrath who commanded His followers to 
smite their opponents hip and thigh. Erasmus was 
a lone, peaceful voice in a war-mad world. One feels 
today that we have not caught up with the gentle sage 
who used the weapons of intellect and eschewed the 
futile practice of war. 

Another man who represented the spirit of the age 
in yet a different way and whose influence on the 
church was marked was Francois Rabelais, born in 
the French town of Chinon, in 1495. At an early age 
he was taken to the Abbey in Senilly and at the age 
of twenty-five he had finished his novitate with the 
Franciscans of Fonteray-le-Comte. Rabelais was 
filled with a desire for knowledge. ‘The thought 
movement sweeping Europe at this time embraced 
him. He was a man of great intellectual curiosity 
and inexaustable energy in the pursuit of knowledge. 
His studies in the convent brought him into diffi- 
culties, for there it was considered heresy to study 
Greek. After being placed in solitary confinement, 
he escaped, gained the protection of the great scholar 
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Bude, and later, under the authority of Clement VII, 
entered the order of St. Benedict in a more or less 
unattached position. Later, at the age of thirty-five, 
he studied medicine, served as a hotel doctor in 
Lyons, and lost his position because he became 
greatly interested in writing and publishing. In a 
letter to Erasmus in 1532 he expressed great admira- 
tion for him. In the same year Rabelais wrote his 
first stories on Gargantua. Later he was in the train 
of the Cardinal de Bellay when the latter represented 
Henry VIII at Rome in his appeal for divorce. 
But his physical movements are not of moment to us 
now—we are interested in his mental and spiritual 
activities. 

Rabelais believed also in the power of education. 
He and Erasmus did not realize, as still many do not, 
that much more was necessary for the abundant life 
than knowledge. St. Paul’s expression, “the mind of 
Christ,”’ is necessary for a change of attitude. While 
this included very definitely mental training, there is 
an indefinable plus necessary to make over a man. 
Rabelais gives us his views on education in a letter 
from Gargantua to his son Pantagruel. Study the 
languages, particularly Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
The next advice was rare in the sixteenth century, 
yet exemplified in Rabelais’ own life—learn not only 
from books but nature. In addition to this, he rec- 
ommended a knowledge of the Greek, Latin, and 
Arabian physicians. ‘Then one should read the Holy 
Scriptures in the original—Greek New ‘Testament 
and Hebrew Old Testament. And he concluded his 
advice with the admonition to love God and one’s 
fellow man. ‘This seems far from the popular con- 
ception of Rabelais, which is largely that of Gargan- 
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tuan ribaldry. ‘The admonition of Gargantua, ‘‘Let 
me see this abyss and bottomless pit of knowledge,” 
was carried out by Rabelais. He became a philoso- 
pher, theologian, mathematician, jurist, musician, 
geometrist, astronomer, painter, and poet. 

In his works on Gargantua and Pantagruel he set 
forth his views on all of the above matters and ex- 
hibited a profound knowledge of them. He endeav- 
ored also to reform the church and held up the 
laziness and corruption of the clergy to ridicule and 
scorn. ‘The theologians nearly had apoplexy, but 
because he couched his works in jest and ribaldry he 
escaped. His humor offends modern taste. But 
when all is said and done, albeit he is obscene and 
filthy, it is a form of barnyard filth that is cleaner 
than much modern sophisticated slime. His writings 
show how unclean the age was. Calvin’s moral 
teachings and regulations can be better understood 
when we realize the condition of society. Needless 
to say, in the theological differences both sides de- 
nounced Rabelais. Calvin thought that he was an 
atheist, while Rabelais felt that Calvin was possessed 
of a devil. However, these two Frenchmen, though 
employing different methods, had certain objectives 
in common. 

One other person should be glanced at in this run- 
ning summary of the background in Europe against 
which Calvin stands. The same year that Columbus 
discovered America there was born to the Duke and 
the Duchess of Angouléme, a daughter, Marguerite, 
who was thus two years older than her brother, Fran- 
cis I. We have already noted the affection that 
Louise and her two children bore for one another. 
Marguerite loved Francis more than any person in 
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the world. So strong were her terms of endearment 
for him that have been preserved in her letters that 
she has been accused of incest. But in all probability 
this was not true. She was a woman of intense feel- 
ing who loved neither of her husbands and expressed 
herself in terms that seem exaggerated when address- 
ing her brother, who held first place in her affections. 

She probably contributed more to the Renaissance 
in France than any other person. Certainly she 
favored the reform movement, though never entering 
into it completely. The Reformation started in 
France before it did in Germany, but there was no 
such person as the Saxon, Luther, to lead. In 1516 
Lefévre d’Etaples came to court, where he preached 
until 1521, when he was condemned for heresy by the 
Sorbonne and saved by the intervention of Mar- 
guerite. She later provided refuge for him in her 
court at Nerac, where he died. As early as 1512 
Lefévre was preaching justification by faith. 

Her first husband, the Duke d’Alencon, died in 
1527. He was accused of deserting Francis at Pavia 
and he never was able to rise above this stigma. 
Within the year she married Henri d’Albret, King 
of Navarre. There she had a brilliant court, fostered 
letters and religion, provided a haven of refuge for 
those persecuted, and carried on encouraging corre- 
spondence with many scholars scattered abroad. In 
her own chapel she had a service that was distinctly 
Protestant in form and spirit. Marguerite was defi- 
nitely religious by nature, though a dil/etante in mat- 
ters spiritual. She leaned toward Protestantism. She 
remained in the Roman Church, while at one period 
she dabbled in Neo-Platonism. 

One understands this princess best through her 
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written words. There she reveals her innermost self. 
And here one is confronted with seeming contradic- 
tions, although it was an age of contradictions. In her 
letters we see revealed the mystic, who, although she 
had a keen political sense, was dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of her king brother. After Pavia, when 
Francis was imprisoned in Spain, she poured out her 
soul to him in correspondence. ‘Then followed the 
arduous journey to Spain, where she championed 
France and Francis before the clever Charles. 

When she was forty she published her poem, “The 
Mirror of The Sinful Soul.’’ This confession of her 
faith incurred the emnity of Beda and the Sorbonne, 
for in it she did not mention saints, purgatory, and 
merits, but stressed the saving blood of Christ. Such 
doctrine was bound to arouse protest, and if she had 
not been the king’s sister it would have fared badly 
with her. At that, a morality play presented at the 
College of Navarre was an open criticism of her. 

At the court of Francis the works of Boccaccio were 
in great favor. Marguerite compiled a series of tales 
modeled on the Decameron, which she named the 
Heptameron. She was the author of some of them. 
It is said that she prepared these stories for the 
amusement of Francis, who was ill with syphilis. 
Salacious and humorous, they are adorned with moral 
precepts. It seems hard to understand that the same 
person was the author of The Mirror and the Hep- 
tameron. However, it enables us to understand the 
times more clearly when we see this leader in re- 
ligious thinking also writing such a book. Calvin 
was severe in his own views regarding sex, because 
he dealt with an age and people accustomed to 
lechery on every hand, 
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Marguerite could be taken as a symbol of the age. 
The thirst for knowledge that we call the Renaissance 
touched her deeply. Coupled to the intellectual side 
of her nature was a deep piety, which, in turn, was 
colored by her environment. With the strong polit- 
ical sense that her mother Louise had to such a 
marked degree she supported her king brother to the 
best of her ability. Here was a woman marked with 
intelligence, piety, statesmanlike grasp, who lived a 
life of personal purity yet condoned the laxness of 
her age. There are here contradictions and irresolu- 
tions that mark France of the time. The Frenchman 
must pursue his course outside the boundary of his 
native country. Policy prevailed over piety. Dis- 
cord and dissension marked the Protestant growth in 
France, and while Marguerite’s grandson Henry IV 
brought unity it did not last. One cannot but feel 
that France has been the loser in its attitude towards 
religion. Perhaps the inherent hardness of the 
French made any other course impossible. 

Martin Luther has hovered in the background of 
our summary. When Calvin was a little boy eight 
years old the great German burst into prominence. 
Calvin was thus of the second generation of reform- 
ers. As his life unfolds we will note in more detail 
the place of Luther. Nor should it be overlooked 
that the spirit of reform was working within the 
Roman Church, for the Spanish knight, Ignatius 
Loyola, was born the same year as Rabelais. ‘The 
Society of Jesus grew out of this same era of thought 
and reform. Cast in a different mold from that of 
Luther or Erasmus, Calvin or Rabelais, it has worked 
powerfully within the Church from which Luther 
and Calvin broke. 
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Besides the people mentioned thus far, a brief enu- 
meration of names will serve further to illustrate the 
brilliance of the time. Probably there has been no 
other age when such a group of men have invested 
themselves gloriously along such different enterprises. 
More and Colet in England; Magellan, Columbus, 
and Cabot on the sea; Cortes and Pizarro beyond the 
seas; Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo and Cellini 
in the field of art; Copernicus in the heavens, and so 
on through an unbelievable list of geniuses. Great 
movements were afoot, master minds lived out their 
parts, and in all of this group no one was greater 
than the Frenchman John Calvin. Guizot placed 
him in the front rank of Frenchmen of all time. No 
one has been praised more, nor has any man received 
greater abuse. The system of thought that bears his 
name has influenced men and nations beyond the 
power of anyone to gauge accurately. Let us turn 
now to a more detailed account of his life. He can- 
not be considered apart from his age. He was of it 
but beyond it. No one today should attempt to fol- 
low him literally. If he were living today his con- 
tribution would be couched in a different form. But 
the genius of Calvinism is progress. In his own gen- 
eration he served. The ensuing generations have 
developed his thoughts, often caricatured them. 
However, whether you agree or violently disagree, 
“that Frenchman” must be taken into your reckoning 
if you would know the world of the past four centu- 
ries and of today. 


II 


FORMATIVE YEARS 


ment of Oise, is the cathedral town of Noyon. 
In this little city was born on July 10, 1509, to 
Gerard Cauvin and his wife, Jeanne Le Franc, a baby 
boy who was christened Jean. We find, however, 
that when this baby grew to manhood he used the 
Latinized form of his name, being known to the 
world as John Calvin. This Frenchman, the subject 
of our study, was born not a great distance from the 
capital and center of France, Paris, and even in those 
days of slow travel it was no difficult trip from Noyon 
to Paris. Nearly half of Calvin’s life was lived ere he 
left France permanently. His fame was achieved in 
Geneva, the foundation of it was laid in France. 
Gerard Cauvin was a man of outstanding ability. 
Anyone familiar with the smallest French village 
knows what a prominent place the notary occupies. 
Cauvin was no mean notary in a provincial town. 
He was notary to the chapter of the cathedral, conse- 
quently a man.of importance both in the town and 
diocese. His position placed him in contact with the 
clergy and with the laity. While not a priest, he 
understood the church from within. As a lawyer he 
was a definite part of the civic community. Needless 
to say, in a cathedral town there were many disputes 
among the priests and monks which Cauvin often 
arbitrated. Also there was constant friction between 
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G nen sixty miles northeast of Paris, in the depart- 
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the city government and the diocese. Here again the 
notary of the chapter had his part to play. Thus the 
father of John Calvin was accustomed to legal mat- 
ters, church polity, and dissensions, both lay and 
cleric. Young John, though the son of a layman, 
grew up in a priestly atmosphere. One should add 
that Gerard Cauvin was a man of violent temper. 
Later we find him in bitter controversies with the 
chapter, so much so that a clear break was made be- 
tween them. John evidently inherited his father’s 
disposition, for a violent temper was one of his char- 
acteristics. 

Calvin’s mother was Jeanne le Franc. Her father 
had moved to Noyon from Cambrai some eleven 
years before the birth of John. As we read these 
names we are reminded of our own day, for these 
fields and towns were drenched in blood throughout 
that insane period. Not only then but for a thou- 
sand years previous these fields of Flanders and 
Picardy had witnessed the marching and counter- 
marching of armies. We recall today that Cambrai 
is where the English first employed tanks; it was also 
the birthplace of Calvin’s mother. 

Jeanne le Franc was noted for her beauty and for 
her piety. She was said to have had the best figure 
and the prettiest face in Noyon. There isa story that 
as a child she was taught to pray in the open air. She 
died before Calvin reached maturity, yet she had a 
profound influence on his life. ‘The mother took the 
little boy to church frequently. From babyhood he 
was accustomed to the ritual worship of the Roman 
Church, the processions of a cathedral town, and, in 
the case of Noyon, a lavish display of relics for which 
the city was famous. In his autobiographical sketch 
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in the preface to his commentary on the Psalms, Cal- 
vin said: “I was too obstinately devoted to the super- 
stitions of popery to be easily extricated.” He also 
gained a first-hand knowledge of the traffic in relics 
which he employed later in his devastating satire on 
this practice of the church. 

Calvin said in this same sketch of his life that when 
he was a little boy his father had destined him for the 
study of theology. Just before he was twelve years 
of age he received a benefice from the chapter assign- ~ 


ing him to a near-by chapel. ‘The income from this / ih 


was three measures of corn and the wheat harvest of 
twenty grain fields. Of course, the little boy could 
not attend to the clerical duties, but after the pay of 
a substitute was deducted there was a balance left 
that aided appreciably in financing his education. 
We see here his father’s influence in securing this 
position. Such a practice was common and was one 
of the crying ecclesiastical abuses of the time. Ab- 
sentee landlordism has been an economic evil of the 
first rank, absentee holdings its twin religious evil. 
Young John’s formal education started at a little 
school in Noyon called College des Capettes. ‘This 
name was given:to it from the pupils’ custom of wear- 
ing little hooded cloaks. Calvin from the first dem- 
onstrated marked intellectual ability. Some people 
mature more quickly than others. Calvin belonged 
to this class, for by the time he became of age his in- 
tellectual accomplishments were astounding. Evi- 
dently a frail child, his mind was alert from the first. 
In all probability his stomach troubles did not com- 
mence until he was away from home, but in child- 
hood he was not robust enough to build up resist- 
ance. Many college students have suffered from mal- 
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nutrition, either from lack of food or from the wrong 
kind. What we know of Parisian colleges in Calvin’s 
day leaves no cause to wonder that his complaints 
started at an early age. 

At the school in Noyon he formed the acquaint- 
ance of the three young Montmors, sons of the lead- 
ing noble in the community. Soon an intimate 
friendship developed between the young Jean and 
the three young scions of nobility. ‘This is an inter- 
esting fact, for at that time there was a marked dif- 
ference between the classes. While Calvin’s father 
was not a noble,. neither was he a peasant. From 
early years Calvin had social contacts that enabled 
him through life to feel at ease in any company. 
Luther was a peasant, the son of a peasant, and never 
could throw off the sense of social inferiority. Cal- 
vinism and Lutheranism, historically, are sharply dif- 
ferentiated in social attitudes. 

We find the four boys going to Paris in the summer 
of 1523 to enter college. Calvin’s father had had 
some words with the chapter over the matter of his 
son’s education. Gerard undoubtedly recognized the 
brilliancy of the boy and was intent on giving him 
the best possible advantages. John’s mother died be- 
fore he left for Paris. One must infer largely when 
the question of John and his mother is mentioned. 
But, generally speaking, behind every great man is a 
great mother, and the gentle, lovely Jeanne was in 
all probability no exception to the rule. What per- 
son does not remember his qualms and aspirations 
when he starts for preparatory school or college? It 
would be of profound interest to overhear the con- 
versation of the four boys as they rode with escorts 
to Paris in August, 1523. Probably they talked of 
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the plague that had recently visited Noyon and of the 
fighting in Picardy between the French and English 
troops the previous year. Also there might have been 
in their conversation reference to the new religious 
thinking which had started in Paris under another 
native of Picardy, Lefévre d’Etaples, and simultane- 
ously had broken out in Germany. Only two years 
had passed since Martin Luther had stood before the 
young emperor at Worms. Whatever their conversa- 
tion, it was a journey fraught with great consequences 
to the world, that unheralded departure to Paris on 
an August day in 1523. 

Arriving in Paris, John took up residence with his 
~ uncle Richard, the blacksmith. In fact, his other 
uncle, Jacques, followed this same ancient and honor- 
able calling. For a while he studied with the tutor 
of the Montmors but was soon ready for more ad- 
vanced instruction. We find him entering the col- 
lege of La Marche, one of the schools on the left 
bank of the Seine. ‘This would correspond to a high 
school in our American system. Here Calvin studied 
under a master who had a profound influence over 
his life, and the teacher, in turn, became a student 
under his former pupil. ‘This man was Mathurin 
Corderius. We find him later renouncing Roman- 
ism and repairing to Geneva, where he taught in the 
academy founded by Calvin. Corderius made two 
great contributions to Calvin’s education. First, he 
grounded him so thoroughly in the study of Latin 
that even in an age when Latin was the universal 
language of scholars Calvin was a master of it. Col- 
lege professors today agree on the lucidity and 
strength of his Latin style. His second contribution 
was more unusual for that age. Corderius trained 
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the young scholar in the use of his mother tongue. 
This was most unusual, for in the College of Mon- 
taigne they were not allowed to speak French. 
Calvin’s influence on the language of France is pro- 
nounced. He became a preacher and writer who was 
enabled to bring his subject forward in strong, lucid 
sentences that are instinct with logic and power. The 
French school books today point to Calvin as one of 
the masters and makers of the French language, 
describing his style as an ‘“‘admirable instrument of 
discourse and of affairs.”’ 

Beza said of Corderius that he was “a man of great 
worth and erudition and in the highest repute in al- 
most all of the schools of France as a teacher of 
youth.” He taught in Paris, Nevers, Bordeaux, 
Neufchatel, Lausanne, and Geneva, where he died in 
1564 at the age of eighty-four. Calvin paid homage 
to him in his dedication of his commentary on Thes- 
salonians, published in 1550: 


“When my father sent me, while yet a boy, to Paris, 
after I had simply tasted the first elements of the Latin 
tongue, Providence ordered it that I had, for a short 
time, the privilege of having you as my instructor, that 
I might be taught by you the true method of learning, 
in such a way that I might be prepared afterwards to 
make somewhat better proficiency. For, after presiding 
over the first class with the highest renown, on observing 
that pupils who had been ambitiously trained up by 
other masters produced nothing but mere show, nothing 
of solidity, so that they required to be formed by you 
anew, tired of this annoyance, you that year descended 
to the fourth class. ‘This indeed was what you had in 
view, but to me it was a singular kindness on the part of 
God that I happened to have an auspicious commence- 
ment of such a course of training. And although I was 
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permitted to have the use of it for only a short time, for 
the circumstances that were soon afterwards advanced 
higher by an injudicious man who regulated our studies 
according to his own pleasure, or rather his caprice, yet 
I derived so much assistance afterwards from your train- 
ing, that it is with good reason that I acknowledge myself 
indebted to you for such progress as has been since 
made.” 


Corderius seemingly agreed with Rabelais in his 
views on education. Calvin was singularly fortunate 
in the professors he had throughout his formal train- 
ing. | 

After three years at La Marche, he transferred to 
the College of Montaigne, which was more strictly a 
theological school. Here, in 1495, Erasmus had 
studied for a season. It was the oldest of the Paris 
colleges; in contrast to La Marche, it did not allow 
French to be spoken or written. ‘The filth of the 
college has been immortalized in Rabelais’ descrip- 
tion of the lice there as “‘short-winged hawks of the 
College of Montaigne.” ‘The food was poor, the 
hours long and exacting. Calvin’s ill health started 
here. The unsanitary conditions of the place, the 
ascetic ritual that he followed, the nervous tension 
from study, lectures, and discussions—all took their 
toll of the frail lad. He was accustomed to lie in bed 
at night summarizing in his mind the studies of the 
day, and was up early the next morning at his work 
again. Throughout his life he was an indefatigable 
worker. The will to achieve overcame obstacles that 
would have rendered the average man incapable of 
a fraction of his accomplishments. 

One of his professors was a Spaniard, who is said to 

have remarked of the lad from Picardy, “What a 
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wonderful genius!’’ While he was a genius, he was 
typical of the natives of Picardy, who were all men of 
keen intellect. They were also prone to argumenta- 
tion and plain speech, and were extreme in their 
opinions and violent in their actions. However, they 
were representative of the French in their logical 
thinking, for no people excel the French in clarity 
and logic. One thinks of the clearness and brilliance 
of a diamond when searching for a figure to describe 
the best type of French intelligence. 

The curriculum embraced the study of classics, 
Seneca, Vergil, and Cicero especially attracting Cal- 
vin. When promoted to philosophy he gave himself 
enthusiastically to logic and dialectics. In his studies 
of the Church Fathers he excelled. It has been said 
that if he had not been a reformer he would have 
been a Thomist. Certainly he was well versed in the 
works of Scotus, Bonaventure, and Thomas Aquinas. 
As the year unfolded, Calvin became known as the 
best versed man in Europe in the Church Fathers. 
We will find that in his development of the the- 
ological views he quotes them time and time again, 
especially Augustine. 

People are prone to think of Calvin as being aus- 
tere and unfriendly. No one can deny his strictness, 
both with himself and others. It has been said that 
he was called “the accusative case” by his fellow stu- 
dents on account of his attitude toward their short- 
comings, especially their looseness in sexual matters. 
But when this is said and recognized, the fact re- 
mains that all through his life he was blessed with 
friendships. He had personal magnetism that drew 
and held men to him. At this stage in his life his 
_ particular friends were the three Montmors—Yves, 
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Joachim, and Claude. The four sons of Guillame 
Cop were his close associates, especially Nicholas Cop. 
Their father was court physician to Francis I, as he 
had been to Louis XII. Then his cousin Robert 
Olivetan was very close to him. Olivetan was later 
to translate the Bible into French. His conversa- 
tions with John had much to do with leading the 
latter to Protestantism. sea 

During this period, when he was eighteen, Calvin 
received the living of St. Martin-de-Martville, which 
he exchanged two years later, in 1529, for that of 
Pont-l’Evéque, where his father was born. ‘These 
holdings increased his income, thus enabling him to 
meet the added expenses of his education. Although 
his father’s influence is seen in these matters, we find 
that Gerard Cauvin was having difficulties with the 
chapter. ‘This may have had something to do with 
his decision to have John study law. In any case, he 
recognized the brilliant possibilities of his son and 
wanted him to progress as far as possible. Calvin says 
that his father changed his plans concerning him be- 
cause the legal profession commonly raised to wealth 
those who followed it. So we find the father taking 
the son from the study of theology at Montaigne and 
sending him to Orleans to study law. Just about the 
same time that Calvin was leaving Montaigne, Igna- 
tius Loyola was entering upon his studies there. It 
is not known if they ever met. 

Great events had been occuring in Europe during 
these student days. Francis I had been defeated and 
captured at Pavia, subsequently being carried captive 
to Madrid. We have noted how he disregarded the 
terms of the treaty as soon as he was released. There 
followed on his part and that of the court a wild 
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round of festivities celebrating his release. In 1527, 
Francis concluded a treaty with Henry VIII and 
Clement VII against Emperor Charles. Henry wanted 
to forward his divorce claims, Francis was seeking re- 
venge, while Clement needed to consolidate the tem- 
poral power of the papacy in Italy. However, the 
imperial troops under the Constable Bourbon, the 
great French noble who had broken with Francis, 
captured and sacked Rome. Bourbon was killed in 
the assault, Clement escaped into the castle of St. 
Angelo, where he was kept captive for seven months. 
There Henry’s ambassadors petitioned him for the 
divorce, but the old prelate held them off, not willing 
further to alienate Charles. Europe was in con- 
fusion, the papacy brought low. Such stirring events 
were discussed by students, both lay and cleric, 
throughout the boundaries of France and Europe. 
Calvin was not loath to leave Paris for Orleans. 
His studies, meditations, and conversations concern- 
ing the Reform teaching, especially with Olivetan, 
had weaned him away from the Roman Church. 
While he was not definitely of the reform faith when 
he left, he was well on the way. Further contacts at 
Orleans completed the change. This city on the right 
bank of the Loire, some seventy miles south and a 
little west of Paris, was 1500 years old when Calvin 
entered upon his studies there. The university was 
a famous one, having had a life of two hundred years. 
One hundred years before the Maid of Domremy had 
raised the siege of the English and from then on was 
known as the Maid of Orleans. ‘The future held for 
it the position of a stronghold for the Protestant 
cause in the Huguenot wars. The atmosphere was 
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congenial to, and conducive of, the development of 
Calvin’s religious conceptions. 

We find him taking up his law studies at Orleans, 
in the fall of 1527, under Pierre de L’Etoile who was 
considered the outstanding French lawyer of the 
time. All students of his life are agreed that he made 
marked progress in his law work, and if he had fol- 
lowed this profession he would have gone far in the 
public life of the kingdom. Calvin was called upon 
to substitute at times for his professors, and one of 
his biographers says that when he left he was pre- 
sented with his doctor’s degree free of charge. It is 
of interest to note that he learned from L’Etoile cer- 
tain principles from the Justinian code that no one 
questioned; that is, that it was right and proper to 
punish by law people who were opposed to the 
church. 

His capacity for friendship again was manifested. 
He was chosen proctor of the “nation” of Picardy. 
He formed a friendship with a young professor 
named Duchemin, and also became a friend of a 
fellow student named Daniel, with whom he corre- 
sponded regularly between the years 1529 and 1536. 
Some nine of these letters have come down to us. 
The first letter of Calvin’s in existence is one written 
in May, 1528, from Noyon, where he had been called 
by the illness of his father. The tone of the letter 
bespeaks a warm friendship between the students and 
further dispels any thought that Calvin was of a cold 
and distant nature. 

When Calvin returned from Noyon in the spring 
of 1528 he announced his intention of pursuing his 
studies in law at Bourges under the famous Italian 
lawyer, Andrew Alciat, who was considered the first 
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lawyer of the age. Thus Calvin had training under 
the two legal lights of Europe. This period of his 
life should not be passed over lightly. His legal 
training sharpened and ordered the inherent logic 
of his nature. Later, at Geneva, he spoke as an equal 
on matters of the law when dealing with the Genevan 
magistrates. Further, in shaping the polity of the Re- 
formed churches, the professional touch of a master 
legal mind was joined with that of one of the world’s 
great theologians. 

Another teacher entered Calvin’s life at Bourges 
and assisted greatly in his equipment. This man was 
Melchior Wolmar, a native of German Switzerland 
who came to Bourges as an instructor in Greek. 
Later, driven by persecution, he went to Tubingen, 
where he lived until his death in 1561. Calvin took 
up his studies with Wolmar in Greek while pursuing 
his work in law under Alciat. As in everything per- 
taining to letters, Calvin made marked progress in 
Greek, a language he had had no opportunity of 
studying before. Later we find him studying Greek 
in the newly formed College of France in Paris. 

Wolmar was not only a professor of Greek but also 
helped Calvin in his evangelical work. By this time 
he was won over completely to the Reformed cause 
and we find him preaching both at Orleans and 
Bourges. Later he said that he was surprised to find 
that all who had any desire for purer doctrine were 
coming to him to learn. Up to the time he was 
forced into leadership in Geneva, Calvin desired 
quiet for study and writing. His disposition at this 
time was not such as to crave leadership, but men 
sought him out in spite of himself. Young ‘Theodore 
Beza was under the tutelage of Wolmar. In Bourges 
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Calvin met the boy who was later to be his lieutenant 
in Geneva, representative in France, and successor in 
the Genevese church. Beza speaks in the warmest 
terms of Wolmar. Calvin also paid homage to him 
in the dedication of his commentary on Second Co- 
rinthians, published in 1546: 


“Under your direction and tuition, I conjoined with 
the study of law Greek literature, of which you were at 
that time a most celebrated professor. . . . You would 
have had no hesitation in lending me a helping hand for 
the completion of my course, had I not been called away 
by my father’s death, when I had a little more than 
started. I am, however, under no small obligations to 
you in this respect that I was initiated by you in the 
rudiments at least, which were afterwards of great ad- 
vantage to me.” 


Calvin had a great quartet of teachers—Corderius, 


L’Etoile, Alciat and Wolmar. 

After nearly two years of law in Orleans and Bour- 
ges, he was called home to Noyon by the death of his 
father. He was there for a short time, preached at 
least once, and then returned to Paris to resume his 
studies, principally Greek. In a letter to Daniel 
written in September, 1529, he spoke, besides of per- 
sonal matters between himself and his friend, of se- 
curing lodging and entering upon his Greek studies. 

In April, 1529, occurred an event in Paris that 
must have made a profound impression on Calvin. 
Louis de Berquin was burned at the stake on a charge 
of heresy. The first martyr in France had been a 
wool carder, John LeClerg of Meaux, who had been 
executed in July, 1525, at Metz, after having been 
first banished from his native town, Meaux. Now a 
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member of the nobility was burned and lines of 
cleavage between the old and new were bitterly 
drawn. France was not able to see the issue in the 
larger sense and the battle was on. Berquin also was 
from Picardy. He was marked by his gentleness of 
spirit and scholarly attainment. Between 1523, when 
he was arrested, and 1529, when he was executed, he 
had been released twice, but the third time the Sor- 
bonne had its way. The charges against him were 
the translation into French of some of Luther’s 
works and the later translations of Erasmus’ works. 
His principal opponent was Beda, the syndic, or mag- 
istrate, of the Sorbonne. His main defender was 
Marguerite of Navarre. Through her influence with 
the king, Berquin was released in 1523, but later was 
arrested by the Queen Mother, Louise of Savoy, and 
the Chancellor Duprat while Francis was captive in 
Madrid. He was released the second time when 
Francis returned, but in 1528 he was for the last time 
thrown into prison. Marguerite was giving birth to 
her daughter Jeanne d’Albret, the future mother of 
Henry of Navarre, and she could not personally 
champion his cause. Berquin never seemed to realize 
the gravity of his danger. He had written Erasmus 
that he thought a stand should be taken against the 
ignorance and superstition of the Roman Church. 
Erasmus urged him strongly not to do so, but he per- 
sisted. Erasmus himself splintered some literary 
lances with Beda, in which the latter was discomfited, 
but Erasmus never broke openly with the Church. 
In June, 1529, the marriage of the Princess Renée, 
daughter of Louis XII, to Duke Hercules of Ferrara 
was solemnized. One night, during the preparation 
for its celebration, a silver image of the Virgin and 
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Child was demolished by some religious zealots. A 
tremendous uproar followed. A large reward was 
offered for the apprehension of the miscreant, while 
the king himself walked in procession bareheaded 
and with lighted taper. Of this incident the French 
historian Guizot, himself a Protestant, says: 


“In the sixteenth century men were far from under- 
standing that respect is due to every religious creed 
sincerely possessed and practiced; the innovators, who 
broke the images of the Virgin Mary and the Infant 
Jesus, did not consider that by thus brutally attacking 
that which they regarded as a superstition they were 
committing a revolting outrage upon Christian con- 
sciences.” 


Needless to say, this hastened Berquin’s end. 

As noted above, the trend in France was now defi- 
nitely against reform. Francis had for a season toyed 
with the idea principally because of political possi- 
bilities, in union with the German Protestants, 
against Charles V. Marguerite sponsored reform in 
letters, but never with enough personal desire to 
leave the Roman Church or with enough political 
prestige to carry it through. From 1521 to 1523 there 
had been a tendency toward a change, while Lefévre 
at Court and Briconnet at Meaux had sponsored 
changes. But the stage was set against it all, and 
even Calvin could not have prevailed. Huis work, to 
be successful, had to be done outside of France. 
There was no elector of Saxony to give him personal 
freedom to carry on. Berquin’s execution is the sign 
that points the times. Francis needed the aid of the 
Pope against Charles. ‘This was assistance more real 
than German Protestants could offer. 
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Calvin seems to have spent the years 1530-1531 for 
the most part in Paris. There he was perfecting him- 
self in Greek and leading in meetings of the new 
faith. Wolmar had started him in Greek; he now con- 
tinued this in the newly formed College of France. 
His German preceptor also had introduced him to 
Hebrew, which study he continued. Calvin was as 
proficient in Hebrew as he was in everything. These 
years were given to the development of the Reformed 
faith in Paris. The new converts were not able to 
meet in public places, so were driven to hold their 
gatherings in private homes. One favorite place was 
in the home of the merchant LaFarge, who later paid 
with his life for his evangelical zeal. Calvin paid re- 
spect to him later in one of his tracts against the 
Libertines. During these years the young man John 
developed into a natural leader. He tells us that his 
conversion was sudden, but it had come surely from — 
his studies and meditations. Now he is sought out 
for leadership. ‘Tradition says that he always con- 
cluded his addresses with the Pauline saying, “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” 

In April, 1532, when he was in his twenty-third 
year, he published his first book, a commentary in 
Latin on Seneca’s Essay on Clemency. Here we find 
no reference to Christianity but the work of a schol- 
arly humanist. However, the evidence seems to point 
definitely to the fact that Calvin had embraced the 
Reformed faith before quitting Bourges. Certainly, 
the Stoics, particularly Seneca, influenced Calvin 
markedly. There is a strong stoical tinge in all his 
writings and through his life. Dean Inge has said, 
“Calvinism is Stoicism baptized.’’ In his work on 
clemency, Calvin quoted fifty-six Latin writers, 
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twenty-two Greek classical authors, seven Fathers of 
the Church, besides some authors of his own day. 
This gives some indication of the wide range of Cal- 
vin’s reading. It was a remarkable display for a man 
of twenty-three, or of any age. He dedicated his first 
work to one of his childhood friends, Claude Mont- 
mors, who was now abbot of St. Eloi, at Noyon. We 
know from a letter to Daniel that this work had been 
published at the author’s expense and that he was 
anxious to recoup his expenditures. We know also 
that he had persuaded some professors in the College 
in Paris to lecture on his work and hoped to have 
some in Bourges follow the same line. As one views 
Calvin’s life as a whole this first work seems prophet- 
ical of his development. 

The next four years comprise a period of activity 
and study for Calvin. We find him in Paris, Orleans, 
Noyon, Angouléme, Nerac, Basel, Ferrara, and finally 
in Geneva. His knowledge of the Bible in the origi- 
nal tongues grew steadily, while his mind was formu- 
lating the system of doctrine that later carried his 
name. It is difficult to place him definitely and ex- 
actly during each month of this time, but a running 
summary answers our purpose. 

The influence of Marguerite was still strong, for 
we find that she appointed certain preachers for Lent 
in 1533. The'outstanding one was Roussel, who defi- 
nitely leaned to the Reformed side. But Marguerite 
had incurred the unwavering opposition of the Sor- 
bonne headed by the syndic Beda, who opposed her 
in every way possible. Her book, The Mirror of a 
Sinful Soul, was put on the proscribed list of books 
in Paris. In this same company of books we find 
Rabelais’ works. In October of this year occurred 
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an incident that caused a commotion in the city and 
court and pointed to the fact that even a queen was 
not immune from the hostility of the Roman leaders. 
A play, caricaturing Marguerite, was presented at the 
College of Navarre by the students. A queen en- 
gaged with distaff and needle, was introduced when 
the fiery Megera appeared. He brought lighted 
torches near her to make her throw away her needle. 
Finally she succumbed, received the gospel in her 
hand, and became an entirely different person from 
her former self. The queen, of course, was Mar- 
guerite and Megera the court preacher Roussel. 
Francis was furious over the incident, the perpe- 
trators were arrested, and Beda was banished from 
the capital. Nicholas Cop, the rector, brought the 
matter of the banning of Marguerite’s book before 
the four faculties of the university—arts, medicine, 
philosophy, and law. ‘They disclaimed any respon- 
sibility in the affair. This incident demonstrated 
that no one in the kingdom, from the court down, 
was immune from criticism and worse in the religious 
issue now so sharply drawn. The battle was joined 
along well defined lines. Calvin gave a full account 
of all this in a letter from Paris to his friend Daniel. 

On all Saints’ Day it was the custom of the rector 
to address the university. Nicholas Cop, Calvin’s 
friend, amazed his hearers by presenting an address 
filled with Protestant views. It is a moot question 
how much assistance Calvin rendered in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. However, he was implicated in it 
with Cop. Cop, being warned by friends, fled to his 
native city, Basel, while Calvin went into hiding, 
where he remained until he was able to return to 
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Paris through the good offices of the Queen of 
Navarre. 

In the early fall of 1534 Calvin left for Angouléme, 
where he visited his friend du Tillet. From there he 
went to Nerac, where Lefévre was living under the 
protection of Marguerite. The old man’s course was 
nearly run; he died in 1536 at the age of ninety-one; 
but his gentle nature and scholarly work had made 
their contribution to the new faith. In the meeting 
of Calvin and Lefévre we find the juxtaposition of 
the milder reform and the more positive, revolution- 
ary type. Calvin never forgot this gentle old man, 
who said that his only regret was that he fled from 
persecution. 

The home of du Tillet was equipped with a well- 
stocked library. Calvin spent many hours and days 
in this congenial spot, studying and writing. Here 
he did much work on his Institutes, which he pub- 
lished two years later, in Basel. His friend du Tillet 
leaned strongly to the Reformed faith, but never 
broke with the church. Duchemin, Daniel, and du 
Tillet were all inclined to the new faith, but never 
definitely left the Roman Church. One of the great- 
est benefits of the Reformation was the reform within 
Catholicism. 

During this period Calvin visited Orleans and 
made several trips to Noyon. He would have taken 
orders at twenty-five, but his decision was irrevocably 
taken. His benefices were sold, his face set along 
the new way. At Orleans he published his second 
work, which was his first distinctly Christian one, 
Psychopannychia. Before we glance at this strange 
sounding title let us return to Paris for the famous 
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Affair of the Placards, which occurred in October, 
1534, soon after Calvin left the city. 

On the night of October 17-18, 1534, placards were 
placed on the churches and public buildings in Paris, 
Orleans, Tours, Blois, and other cities throughout 
the kingdom. One was found even on the bedroom 
door of the King of Amboise. ‘These posters con- 
demned the practices of the Roman Church in the 
most flagrant manner. Purgatory, saints, prayers for 
the dead, confessional, and mass were bitterly as- 
sailed. The fact that they were set up at a given time 
in widely separated places evidenced some thoughtful 
staff work by an organization. They had been printed 
in Neufchatel, Switzerland. William Farel received 
credit for their composition. We will see more of 
this red-headed zealot later. 

Placing the placards was not only a mistake from 
the standpoint of Christian forbearance but an error 
of judgment that had lasting results. It chrystallized 
the opposition of laity and Church, sending a wave 
of horror over the kingdom. ‘Through William de 
Bellay, Francis had been conducting negotiations 
this year with the German Protestant Prince Philip 
of Hesse. All this came to naught; in its place burn- 
ings were held, while the Huguenot wars were not 
far off. On January 21, 1535, Francis walked bare- 
headed in an expiatory procession, carrying a lighted 
taper. Following this, he watched from the balcony 
the burning of six so-called heretics. “Two hundred 
and fifty years after this, on January 21, Louis XVI 
rode to his execution in a near-by square. If Francis 
and his advisers had seen more clearly, if the Prot- 
estants had been less inclined to strike back, the 
Terror of 1793 might never have taken place. 
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At Orleans, Calvin published his second work, 
Psychopannychia, Sleep of the Soul. ‘This was a ref- 
utation of the view held by some, principally the 
Anabaptists, that the soul slept from death until the 
final judgment. It is not necessary to enter into a 
full discussion of this work, but it is of interest, be- 
cause here we have Calvin’s first treatment of a 
Christian theme. He was twenty-five at the time of 
its publication, three years older than he was when 
his Seneca appeared. In that day men engaged in 
theological discussions did not spare one another in 
the employment of invectives and derisive epithets. 
In his preface, Calvin says: “I will plead the cause 
without hatred to any man, without personal affront 
to any man, in short, without any bitterness of in- 
vective, so that no one shall be able to complain of 
being hurt or even offended.’ On the whole, he 
kept well to his purpose, for it is much freer from 
such faults than many of his later works. How- 
ever, two years later, in a preface to the readers, he 
seems to feel that he had failed in the matter. In his 
apology he gives an example of the custom under 
discussion: 


“On again reading the discussion, I observe that, in the 
heat of argument, some rather severe and harsh expres- 
sions have escaped me, which may, perhaps, give offense 
to delicate ears. . . . I wish, therefore, to warn such be- 
forehand not to take anything said as an affront to them- 
selves, but to understand that, whenever I use some 
freedom of speech, I am referring to the nefarious herd 
of Anabaptists, from whose fountain this noxious stream, 
did, as I observe, first flow, and against whom nothing I 
have said equals their deserts.” 
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One did not need to hold his fire, provided the enemy 
was generally opposed. 

Certain other characteristics stand out that are 
found throughout his writings. First, the absolute 
supremacy of the Scriptures in settling any mooted 
point. The Bible was enthroned by the Protestants 
as the source of highest authority. Thus, early in his 
career, Calvin demonstrated an amazing knowledge 
of it. Both Testaments were regarded as of equal 
value, while, of course, the whole book was looked 
on as inerrant and infallible. Texts were taken from 
any place to buttress the arguments. We find him 
dipping into the Apocryphal books, also quoting 
from Ecclesiasticus. 

He exhibited his knowledge of the Fathers, using 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, Chrysostom, and Augustine to 
strengthen his views. Calvin’s position on the where- 
abouts of the soul after death found this expression a 
century later in the Shorter Catechism: “The souls 
of believers do at their death immediately pass into 
glory, while their bodies do rest in the grave until the 
resurrection.” : 

Calvin now left France, accompanied by his friend 
du Tillet. They went first to Strassburg and then to 
Basel. Here he gave himself over to the completion 
of the Institutes. He finished this work in the 
late summer of 1535. The book was published in the 
winter of 1536. When the Institutes appeared, 
Europe realized that a champion of the Reformation 
had spoken. Luther had led the way, now the new 
doctrines were systematized and broadcast. This first 
edition was a slender one compared to the final one 
of 1549, but in it all of the reformer’s views were set 
forth, at least in outline. The later editions en- 
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larged upon this but advanced no new conceptions 
of doctrine. If Calvin had never made another con- 
tribution to the world, this work would number him 
among the religious leaders of the race. 

He dedicated the Institutes to Francis I. In this 
he endeavored to show Francis that the Protestants 
were not lawless and disloyal, as their opponents were 
claiming. The reason offered for the persecution of 
the French reformers was that they were seditious. 
This charge Calvin denied categorically. He wanted 
the king to know the nature of the Protestant doc- 
trine, so he dedicated the work to him. He described 
his purpose in the book: “My intention was only to 
lay down some elementary principles, by which in- 
quirers on the subject of religion might be instructed 
in the nature of true piety.” He went on to refute 
the charge that they corrupted the Word of God and 
that they were opposed to the Church Fathers. 

The king was requested to read the work with calm- 
ness and composure. It is probable that he did not 
even see it, more’s the pity! 

After publishing the Institutes, Calvin visited Fer- 
rara in Italy. On his journey he used the nom de 
plume Charles d’Espeville. ‘The Duchess of Ferrara 
was Renée of France, the daughter of Louis XII. She 
had embraced the Reformed faith and continued in 
it throughout her life. She gave Calvin protection in 
Italy, but his stay was short in the native city of 
Savonarola. We find him returning to Noyon to 
settle the estate of his priest brother Charles, who 
died in 1536. 

This business being completed, he left Noyon 
forever. His objective was Basel. Accompanied by 
his brother Anthony and sister Maria, he started on 
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his journey. However, they were forced to detour 
by way of Savoy on account of the war between 
Charles V and Francis. The late summer found him 
arriving toward evening one day in Geneva. He 
found lodging in the home of Viret, intending to con- 
tinue his journey in the morning. But this was not 
to be. Someone informed Farel of his presence, and 
the “‘red-head’’ hastened to call on the young 
theologian. 

Now followed one of the most important conversa- 
tions in history. Farel realized that he was a pioneer 
but no organizer. He wanted the young theologian 
to remain in Geneva to build on the work already 
done. Calvin demurred. He wanted quiet and 
leisure for study. But Farel was not to be denied. 
Calvin wrote years later: 


“And finding that he [Farel] gained nothing by en- 
treaties, he proceeded to utter an imprecation that God 
would curse my retirement and the tranquillity of the 
studies which I sought, if I should withdraw and refuse 
to give my assistance, when the necessity was so urgent. 
By this imprecation I was so stricken with terror, that I 
desisted from the journey which I had undertaken.” 


Thus Calvin came to Geneva. 


III 


GENEVA IN SWITZERLAND 


vin decided to throw in his lot with the 

Genevese. Geneva today is one of the most 
important spots in the world. When Calvin arrived 
there it was ideally situated for the enactment of 
events to follow. As these words are being written 
one cannot say what the future of Geneva will be, or 
rather the future of the League of Nations located in 
the lovely city on Lac Leman and the Rhone. Un- 
doubtedly, the League of Nations has lost ground. 
The fact remains, however, that the League is still 
there and is still a force to be considered. As far as 
our narrative is concerned, the most interesting fea- 
ture is that Geneva was chosen as the seat of man’s 
most ambitious attempt in the field of international 
cooperation. It was so chosen because it is at the 
crossroads of Europe. Its accessibility to France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and other middle-European Powers 
made it the ideal place for headquarters. What is 
true now was true in 1536. Geneva was then at the 
crossroads of France, Germany, and Italy. From the 
earliest days it has been a seat of a bishopric and a 
town of great commercial prominence. During the 
Middle Ages a famous fair was held there which suf- 
fered eclipse only when Louis XI set up a fair in 
Lyons to divert the trade arbitrarily to French soil. 
Beautifully situated is Geneva. As one stands today 
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on the Pont de Mont Blanc looking toward the 
famous snow-covered Blanc, he sees a city of rare 
beauty. To the left lies beautiful Lake Geneva, 
while below rushes the blue water of the surging 
Rhone as it leaves the lake. Stretching to the right 
of the bridge and situated on the left bank of the 
Rhone is the old city rising to the height where the 
twin towers and pinnacle of St. Pierre are outlined 
against the sky. In Calvin’s day the city of 12,000 in- 
habitants straddled the Rhone, though the center of 
activity was around St. Pierre. Now a city of nearly 
150,000 reaches along both sides of the lake. How- 
ever, the Reformation town still preserves its identity 
and tone within a modern compass. ‘To know Calvin 
we must know this city. Our narrative, then, must 
consider it, the country of Switzerland of which it is 
a part, and the political and theological movements 
that preceded the arrival of the native of Noyon. 
One might paraphrase Mordecai by saying that he 
had come into the city for such a time as this. 

Since the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
city had made two outstanding achievements. ‘The 
first was the achievement of independence under the 
leadership of Berthelier, Hugues, Lévrier and Boni- 
vard. ‘The second was the establishment of the 
Protestant faith under Farel. ‘These two movements 
set the stage for the constructive work of Calvin. 
Under his leadership we will find the development of 
the Church, the foundation of the Reformed doc- 
trine, and the spread of political and religious ideals 
throughout France, Holland, England, Scotland, and 
on into America. The characteristic work of the 
Genevese reform was liberty. Luther had influenced 
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princes to lead in the spread of religious reform, Cal- 
vin’s work dealt primarily with the burghers of the 
city state, Geneva, and from there out to the common 
people of Europe and America. But Geneva can- 
not be regarded apart from Switzerland. A brief 
summary of the political and religious development 
of the country is necessary. These two movements, 
political and religious, are so closely intertwined that 
one must understand both to see clearly the situation. 

The country of Switzerland grew out of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In the year 1291 the three Forest 
Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden united in 
the Everlasting League. In 1315 they defeated the 
Austrians at Morgarten and so achieved their inde- 
pendence. The name, Swiss Confederation, was 
taken from the Canton Schwyz. The Swiss were the 
sworn enemies of the nobility; in this confederation 
the burghers and peasants ruled. But by the end of 
the fifteenth century there were two classes—the 
burghers of the sovereign towns and the country folk 
in the areas surrounding these cities. Gradually, the 
confederation grew, so that by 1501, when Basel came 
in, there were thirteen cantons. These were Zurick, 
Bern, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, 
'Glaurus, and the five junior cantons, Friburg, Solo- 
thurn, Basel, Schaffhausen, and Appenzell. The 
articles of confederation were loosely administered 
by a federal diet. They could not begin war or make 
new alliances without majority permission. ‘Their 
independence was recognized as a result of their vic- 
tory in the Swabian War of 1499. At this time the 
Confederation defeated the Swabian League of South 
Germany and Austria. This victory further demon- 
strated the military prowess of the Swiss, which had 
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been recognized when they overcame Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy. The Swiss were fully conscious 
of their strength, which led to one of their gravest 
national problems, that of hiring out as mercenary 
soldiers. ‘The first alliance of this kind was with 
Louis XI of France, in 1474. For the next three 
hundred years this policy prevailed with many en- 
suing ramifications. In fact, it is not entirely out of 
existence now—it lives in the Swiss guard of the Vati- 
can today. During the Italian campaign in the reign 
of Francis I, the Swiss mercenary troops played an 
important part. In 1521 Switzerland concluded a 
treaty with France that reduced the Swiss almost to 
a position of hired fighting serfs to the French. The 
only canton that held out from this was that of 
Zurich. ‘That Zurich held out was due almost en- 
tirely to the influence of the great reformer Ulrich 
Zwingli. 

Zwingli was the leader who appeared on the scene 
in the early sixteenth century. Religious conditions 
had become acute throughout the country. From a 
great Swiss historian we get a picture of the time: 


“But in the uneasiness that was the inevitable result 
of the contrast between the exaggerated claims of the 
church and its profoundly depraved actual conditions, in 
the generally diffused feeling that the church was de- 
generate, and not least in the State’s own sense of power 
and the State’s desire to reform, there was heaped up a 
mess of combustible material needing merely to be fired 
by the ideas of the Reformation to burst into flames.” 


Zwingli supplied the spark that started the con- 
flagration. 
He was born at Wildhaus, in the principality of 
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the abbot of St. Gall, on January 1, 1484, and thus 
was seven weeks younger than Martin Luther. 
Zwingli always maintained, however, that his break 
with Rome was independent of Luther’s action. With 
this view the reformer Capito at Strassburg agreed. 
The revolt against Rome was widespread and it is 
not surprising that it found expression in widely 
separated places. 

Zwingli was a man marked by an insatiable destre 
for knowledge. His intellectual development was 
certain and rapid, while his desire for truth kept 
pace with his acquisition of knowledge. He was a 
humanist who through meditation and study arrived 
at the reformed view of faith. 

His father, who intended him for the priesthood, 
saw to it that he was educated at the best schools in 
Switzerland. When he was fifteen he entered the 
University of Vienna, which had taken up human- 
ism whole-heartedly. Later he was a student at the 
University of Basel, where he became a Master of 
Arts. After graduation at Basel, he taught for a 
while in that university. Apart from his regular 
studies, he learned Greek privately. Erasmus influ- 
enced him profoundly, especially through his Greek 
New Testament of 1516. Zwingli saw no conflict 
between a study of the ancient pagan classics and the 
Bible. He felt that the classical and Christian world 
united to form a complete whole. In one of his last 
books he expressed the hope that he would meet in 
heaven the pious Greeks and Romans. ‘This view 
was similar to that held by Dante in his description 
in the Inferno of the first Circle. One key to Zwingli 
was his intense love for the classics. 

In 1506 he was appointed priest of the parish 
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of Glarus, where he remained until December, 1518, 
when he became parish priest of the Grossmunster 
in Zurich. During these twelve years his fame spread 
steadily. He was known for his scholarship, his 
genuine piety, his fearlessness in the field of theology, 
and for his ardent patriotism. Indeed, his reforming 
zeal sprang from his active love for his country. This 
also is to be understood if one appreciates Zwingli. 
With his preaching in Zurich on New Year’s Day, 
1519, the Swiss Reformation began. At this time 
Zwingli was exactly thirty-three years of age. He was 
strongly opposed to the Swiss practice of hiring as 
mercenaries. So successful was he in his opposition 
the Zurich abolished the practice. This was one 
reason that the Pope did not trouble him, for the 
Vatican was having troubles with the French crown 
and the Zurichers were the only Swiss not in the em- 
ploy of France. 

For the next four years Zwingli’s influence in 
Zurich grew steadily. He based his preaching on the 
recognition of the Bible as the sole authority in re- 
ligion. This, of course, was the principal difference 
between the reformers and Rome. Rome held to the 
authority of the church headed by the Pope, who 
was Christ’s viceregent on earth, while the reformers 
stressed the authority of the Bible—an infallible Book 
in contradistinction to an infallible church. Zwingli’s 
first book, Of the Selection and Free Use of Food, 
was issued in April, 1522. It grew out of a contro- 
versy centering in Lent. This year finds him marry- 
ing the widow Ann Reinhard. 

But his work did not progress unopposed. ‘Toward 
the end of 1522 the six cantons, Lucerne, Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Friburg, took active 
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measures against him. However, Zurich backed him 
staunchly. Following the custom of the day, the 
Great Council issued a circular letter in January, 
1523, calling for a debate on the dispute in the town 
hall. This debate was held on January 29, 1523. 
Zwingli came out completely victorious. No oppo- 
nent of any caliber appeared to oppose him. 

In this open hearing he maintained the following 
views: 

Concerning the church: It is a democratic organ- 
‘ ization in which the right of decision is vested in the 
local congregation rather than in a hierarchy, as in 
the Roman Church. The invisible church is made 
up of all who believe and, of course, includes the 
visible church. In this church the Word of God is 
the one binding authority. Moreover, in this demo- 
cratic church with the external authority of the Bible 
there is no distinction between laity and clergy. Fol- 
lowing his patriotic trend, he maintained that state 
and church are two sides of one and the same popular 
community. Needless to say, these were revolu- 
tionary doctrines in the world of that day. “Through- 
out the progress of the Reformation in Switzerland 
the democratic principles of the leaders fell on ready 
ears, for, fundamentally, the Swiss were a liberty lov- 
ing people. Nevertheless, these doctrines met with 
bitter opposition from the Romanists, especially in 
the six Catholic cantons named above. 

Zwingli moved forward quietly with his work. He 
would not countenance the image breaking that so 
marred the Protestant cause in many places. The 
mass was finally abolished, the Lord’s Supper being 
observed on Maundy Thursday, April 13, 1525. 
Church music was abolished as being too closely iden- 
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tified with the mass. It was not until the end of this 
century that chorals were sung in the church of 
Zurich. In many ways Zurich forged ahead, taking 
on new life. This was especially apparent in the 
number of printing establishments set up. At that 
time a printing press was not only that but a part of 
a publishing concern as well. Church and state were 
one, although the church was really under the control 
of the state. ‘There was no freedom of belief and 
worship as we understand these things in a modern 
state. Men were a long way yet from that concep- 
tion. By this time the Anabaptist movement had 
worked over into Zurich, and some of the adherents 
caused considerable trouble. Some of them were 
executed by drowning. When we remember his 
great influence in the city, Zwingli cannot be ab- 
solved from all blame for these persecutions. 

The lines of division within the Confederacy on 
religious questions was now being sharply defined. © 
The five inner cantons, with Friburg, influenced the 
Swiss Diet to proscribe Zwingli and his doctrines, but 
this was as much over his political as his religious 
views. However, powerful assistance came to his 
cause, for by this time the reform views had taken 
hold of the western cantons. ‘The five cantons, 
Zurich, Bern, St. Gall, Mulhausen, and Bierne, 
formed the League of Christian Citizens as opposed 
to the Catholic league led by Lucerne. All con- 
federated loyalty had apparently disappeared on 
account of religious differences, and for years Switzer- 
land was torn by dissension. Basel did not join with 
the League of Christian Citizens, for the influence 
of the humanists Erasmus and Glareanus was too 
strong. Erasmus had broken with Zwingli because 
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the latter had befriended von Hutten the German, 
with whom Erasmus had had sharp dissension. In 
Basel, though, there was developed a leader who be- 
came Zwingli’s Melancthon. ‘This was a Swabian, 
John Hussgen, who is more generally known under 
the name of Oecolampadius. ‘This difficult name 
meant house lamp. ‘The gentle Hussgen was indeed 
a kindly light in the controversies of the time. 

A far more disastrous rift than that within the 
Swiss Confederacy was the break between Luther 
and Zwingli on the question of the Lord’s Supper. 
The Protestants held distinctly different views on 
the Eucharist from the Catholics. ‘The Catholic 
view of transubstantiation took the words of Christ 
literally when He said, “This is my body,” hold- 
ing that when the elements of bread and wine were 
consecrated by the priest that they actually became 
the body and blood of the Lord. ‘The mass, then, 
is a sacrifice in which the body of Christ is liter- 
ally eaten by the worshipper. Zwingli’s view of 
this was at the opposite extreme. He held that the 
bread and wine were merely symbolic of the body 
and blood of Christ. When one partook of the Sup- 
per he merely symbolized again the sacrifice of Christ. 
Luther’s conception of this was between the two ex- 
tremes but much nearer to the Catholic than the 
Zwinglian view. He held for consubstantiation. ‘The 
body of Christ is actually present in, around, and 
under the elements. One feels that much metaphysi- 
cal hair splitting is necessary to describe the differ- 
ence between trans- and con-substantiation. Great 
reformer that he was, Luther never saw in this point 
where he failed to break with the old regime. 

If these views had been merely personal no harm 
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would have been done. But two rival camps sprang 
up over the subject of the Supper. By the very na- 
ture of its beliefs, Protestantism had this weakness, 
that of many conflicting views within its boundaries. 
When you remove the external authority of the 
church and give each man the right to interpret the 
Bible, then you have conflicting views. Untold harm 
has been done the cause of the Kingdom of God by 
dissension over such matters as the Lord’s Supper, 
mode of baptism, and ordination of the clergy. 

One of the leading Protestant princes in Germany 
endeavored to adjust these differences. Philip of 
Hesse invited Luther and Melancthon, Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius to Marburg for a conference. ‘This 
was held in the castle hall of Marburg in September, 
1529. The first day Luther conferred with Oecolam- 
padius and Zwingli with Melancthon. ‘The confer- 
ences gave grounds for hope. The next day all four 
met around a table. Luther wrote on the table with 
a piece of chalk, ““This is my body,” and whenever 
. the discussion seemed to go against him he would 
point to these words. Needless to say, the conference 
was a failure. Both sides returned to their respective 
countries more firmly entrenched than ever in their 
views. Protestantism was henceforth a divided effort 
and the body of Christ indeed suffered at the hands 
of His friends. 

Only two more years remained to Zwingli. So bit- 
ter had the internal differences become that open war 
broke out between the opposing leagues. At the first 
the reformers were successful, but later the tide 
turned against them. Zwingli took an active part in 
the latter campaign. In a surprise attack at Kappel 
on October 11, 1531, Lucerne and her allies defeated 
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the men of Zurich. In size it was only a skirmish, 
but the magnitude of the battle is implied in the fact 
that Zwingli was killed. At forty-seven this great 
Swiss passed on. But his life had not been in vain. 
Under his leadership a new vision of political liberty 
had come, the reformed faith had made great strides, 
so that now it could hardly help but succeed in 
Switzerland. Bern, the strongest of the cantons, came 
forward as leader. Western Switzerland was con- 
solidated for the new faith, and in this part of the 
country we find the more immediate preparation for 
Calvin at Geneva. 

It is now time to turn to western Switzerland. Be- 
tween Zwingli’s death and Calvin’s coming five years 
elapsed—years filled with activity and development 
that made Calvin’s work possible. 

The Reformation in Western Switzerland was 
fostered and promoted in Bern, the strongest of the 
cantons. As Bern went, so went that part of Switzer- 
land, and the Bernese Bear set himself to develop the 
new faith. ‘The leader in this movement was Wil- 
liam Farel. Here steps upon the scene one of the 
most colorful men of that day—colorful not only in 
the stirring activities of his life but physically also, 
as he was marked in any group by his flaming red 
hair and beard. Also he was a Frenchman, having 
been born at Gap, in Dauphine, in the year 1489. 
Intended for the priesthood, he studied in Paris, 
where he became a disciple of Lefévre. We find him 
a member of the Meaux group that rallied around 
Briconnet when that churchman was dallying with 
the new doctrine. Farel was not one to remain a 
quiet observer but took a vociferous part in any 
activity at hand. Consequently, in 1524, he fled for 
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his life to Basel, the haven of so many religious refu- 
gees at this time. Then, in 1525, he became the first 
preacher to the French refugees at Strassburg, a post 
that Calvin held nearly fifteen years later. ‘The fol- 
lowing year he went to Bern. In the disputes around 
the Eucharist Farel definitely sided with Zwingli. 

The Bernese, in 1527, sent Farel to the French- 
speaking subject land of Aigle, first as school teacher 
then as minister. ‘This place was the birthplace of 
the French-speaking Swiss reformation. Farel was 
essentially a pioneer, one to open up a new field so 
that others could follow to consolidate. He was an 
eloquent speaker, extremely courageous and of fiery 
temperament. Wherever he went the Gospel was 
preached with great sincerity and eloquence; almost 
always he was the center of stormy controversies. His 
work in Switzerland was primarily that of forerunner 
to Calvin. Often he was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, as was his famous predecessor in the role of 
forerunner. 

After two years at Aigle he went a little farther 
south, to Neufchatel. At this time Neufchatel was 
one of the five divisions of western Switzerland. 
Again we find him organizing a church and serving 
as minister. In September, 1532, he attended a synod 
of the Waldensians, those hardy and much persecuted 
Christians. On the way back home he stopped, in 
October, at Geneva. A characteristic scene followed; 
it was a near riot. Farel would have been thrown 
into the Rhone, a favorite Genevan custom, if the 
council had not intervened through fear of Bern. 

We have mentioned that two outstanding achieve- 
ments had been made in Geneva during the first part 
of the sixteenth century—the securing of political 
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independence and the establishment of the Reformed 
faith. It is now time to look at these two movements 
more closely. 

Geneva was a very old city. Julius Cesar said of 
the place, “It was the remotest town of the Allo- 
broges.”” Christian refugees from Lyons, some sev- 
enty miles away, first brought Christianity to the 
town during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. In the 
fourth century Geneva became a city. From these 
days on the citizens possessed rights which protected 
them from oppression by the feudal lords. ‘These 
liberty loving people prepared and conserved an 
ideal situation for the development of new religious 
ideals and ideas, and ultimately for the experiment 
in international understanding. 

Early in the sixteenth century the greater part of 
western Switzerland belonged to Savoy, which 
stretched from Nice on the Mediterranean to the 
Lake of Neufchatel. In the town of Chambery one 
can see today the ancient palace of the Dukes of 
Savoy. ‘The best known evidence of Savoyard rule 
remaining around Lake Geneva is the Castle of Chil- 
lon, which, in its present form, dates from the thir- 
teenth century. Western Switzerland was divided 
into five parts: the county of Neufchatel and Valden- 
gin, the county of Gruyere the Savoyard Vaud and 
Chablais, the domain of the Prince bishop of Lau- 
sanne and the prince-bishop of Geneva. Neufchatel 
just north of the Lake of Neufchatel had, from 1406, 
been looked on as an ally of the Confederacy. 
Lausanne was in the midst of the Savoyard territory. 

From earliest times Geneva had been the seat of 
the bishopric, and the bishop was also the prince of 
the city. In 1287 the Counts of Savoy, taking ad- 
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vantage of some internal disorders, had captured the 
castle situated on an island in the Rhone. Today this 
island, with the bridges connecting it with the two 
banks of the Rhone, is in the midst of the market 
section of the city. In those days it gave the Counts 
of Savoy a foothold in the very heart of the territory 
of the Prince bishop. The bishop was forced to 
allow Savoy to retain possession of the castle and to 
appoint the ‘“‘Victomne’’ an episcopal officer, who, 
from the castle, exercised lesser civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the city. Again we have a point of 
friction between the city and Savoy. 

The citizens were achieving self-government stead- 
ily. In 1387 they received from the bishop a written 
charter, while early in the fifteenth century a town 
council was organized in addition to the four Syndics. 
However, the Counts of Savoy did not give up their 
efforts to secure complete control of the city. In the 
year 1416 the Counts of Savoy were elevated to the 
title of duke, and from then on they controlled the 
bishopric, usually bestowing the diocese to some 
younger son or bastard of the house of Savoy. In 
1513, Philiberta, the daughter of Duke Charles III 
of Savoy, married Julien, the brother of Pope Leo X. 
Out of this marriage Charles secured a bull transfer- 
ring Geneva to Savoy. This raised a tremendous 
protest in the city. In the same year, the bishopric 
becoming vacant, Duke Charles managed to have his 
cousin, John the illegitimate son of Francis of Savoy, 
Bishop of Angers, appointed to the position. John, 
a man of depraved character, was violently opposed 
by the Genevese. This appointment enabled Savoy 
completely to isolate the city. The year 1513 is also 
marked by the arrival in the city of Bonivard, the 
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brilliant young nephew of the prior of the Abbey of 
St. Victor, which was located just outside the city. 

Bonivard succeeded his uncle as prior of St. Victor. 
But this is not his claim to fame. For seventeen 
years now we find him among the leaders in the city, 
then follows his incarceration in Chillon, after which 
he became the historian of the city. He was a man 
who laughed at everything except letters and liberty. 
Essentially a man of the Renaissance, he had a pas- 
sionate love for literature and learning of all kinds. 
Being a child of the Renaissance, he also prized lib- 
erty highly—liberty for self and liberty for the state. 
He recognized that the turbulent Genevese had a 
hard row ahead of them and said that they must first 
learn to govern themselves before they could govern 
others. 

A warm friendship sprang up between Bonivard 
and Philibert Berthelier. Berthelier, a man of nearly 
fifty, became the leader of the people, especially the 
young men of the city. He associated with them 
more and more, with the purpose of gaining their 
confidence. In this group of young patriots the say- 
ing was, “Who touches one, touches all.” Berthelier 
gave up his governorship of the Castle of Peney be- 
cause he opposed the unjust seizure of a prominent 
citizen, Claude Vaudel, by the bishop. ‘There was 
also discord between the duke and the bishop over 
the bishop’s freeing a criminal. Ami Levier, a lawyer 
who saved the criminal, incurred the displeasure of 
the duke. ‘Thus matters were tending more and 
more to an open break with the people of the city, 
while there was contention between the duke and 
the bishop. 

Berthelier was successful in his endeavor to pro- 
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mote an alliance with Friburg. The latter city made 
him a citizen and later, in 1519, the Genevese voted 
to exchange rights of citizenship with Friburg. ‘The 
duke complained of this alliance and the twelve can- 
tons backed him in his opposition. ‘They ordered 
the alliance dissolved, but forbade the duke to em- 
ploy force against Geneva. The duke overlooked the 
latter part of the treaty, and advanced against the 
city, only to find Friburg taking the field against 
him. Envoys from the cantons secured peace with 
the retirement of the duke. 

‘Two parties had now developed in Geneva. The 
followers of the dukes were called Mamelukes, 
referring to the tribes conquered by the Mohamme- 
dans. Members of the patriot party were called Hu- 
guenots. ‘This party espoused confederation with 
Friburg. ‘Two explanations of the name are given. 
One is that Huguenots came from mispronouncing 
the German word Ezdesgenossen, which means con- 
federates. The other explanation is that it was taken 
from the name of a leader who came to the fore at 
the time, Benzanson Hugues. He was elected syndic 
in 1518. In any case, until after the Reformation, 
the name had only a political significance. 

In the spring of 1519 the duke, after many prom- 
ises of just dealing, entered the city. Soon after- 
wards, however, Berthelier was arrested by the duke’s 
orders. Once before he had been seized and released. 
This time he was confined in the island castle by the 
Vidomne on a charge of treason. On his prison wall 
he wrote: “Non moriar, sed vivam et narrabo opera 
domini.” He was tried by a Savoyard judge, con- 
demned to death, and executed outside the tower of 
the castle in sight of the citizens on the opposite 
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shore. Berthelier was not a member of the Reformed 
Church, “as the movement had not yet entered 
Geneva. He was a patriot of the highest order. ‘To- 
day you see his monument at the scene of his execu- 
tion. One of his friends wrote this epitaph: “Quid 
mihi mors nocuit? Virtus post fata irrescit; nec cruce 
nec gladio salut perit illa tyrannt.” (“What harm has 
death done me? Virtue flourishes beyond the grave; 
it perisheth neither by the cross or the sword of the 
cruel tyrant.’’) 

Bonivard also had been captured, but was released. 
Soon after this, Bishop John died and was succeeded 
by Pierre de la Baume. The contest between duke 
and bishop continued, but the duke strengthened his 
position by marrying Beatrice of Portugal, whose 
sister married Charles V in August, 1523. This threw 
Savoy on the side of Charles in his contest with 
Francis I, but, at the same time, brought powerful 
aid to Savoy. The couple came to Geneva in time 
for the birth of the heir, evidently desiring to 
strengthen his position as ruler of the city. ‘The 
same month in which they were married a mystery 
play emphasizing the Bible was staged by the Hugue- 
nots. ‘This was the real start of the Reformation in 
Geneva. During the next thirteen years the re- 
formed faith grows directly and indirectly in the city. 
However, the time was not yet ready for the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism. 

March, 1524, found the duke seizing and executing 
Ami Levrier. Surely and steadily the duke pressed 
his cause against the patriots. Two of the four 
leaders now had been executed, the lives of the two 
others were in constant danger. ‘The following year, 
when the duke invested the city again, Hugues and 
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the principal patriots fled to Friburg. Hugues, con- 
‘stantly alert, did not pay the price of Berthelier and 
Levrier. ‘This man, whose name and fame live in 
the term Huguenots was invaluable in the cause of 
liberty for the city. 

The duke now entered the city again and called an 
assembly of the citizens on December 10, 1536. ‘This 
is known as the Halbadier Assembly, due to the pres- 
ence of armed halbadiers to menace the people so 
that they would subscribe to the duke’s plans. These 
were, briefly, that he required them to acknowledge 
his sovereignty over them. Savoy was obsessed with 
the desire to make Geneva a part of his duchy, but he 
found the Genevese just as difficult as other monarchs 
had in their dealings with the Swiss. Soon after this 
the duke was called to Turin, in Piedmont. Before 
he left the city he secured from the Pope, through his 
ally, Charles V, a bull directing the bishop to pay 
him homage. With the people acknowledging his 
sovereignty and the bishop ordered to pay homage, 
Duke Charles left, feeling that he had the situation 
well in hand. | 

Ten days after the bishop’s departure the people 
assembled to justify Hugues and other refugees. 
They annulled the “Halbadier’’ decrees as having 
been forced upon them. Furthermore, they per- 
suaded the confederates to side with them. ‘This was 
not difficult, in that the Swiss were friendly to Fran- 
cis I, while Savoy was leagued with Charles against 
the French. On March 12, 1526, the Genevese per- 
fected an alliance with Bern and Friburg. 

Geneva now proceeded to form a city state like the 
other Swiss cantons. There was the General Council 
of all the citizens, the Council of Two Hundred and 
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the small Council of Twenty-five; in addition there 
were four syndics, who were elected each year. The 
city was strongly fortified, the citizens armed and 
drilled, while constant watch was maintained on the 
walls and at the gates. In all these matters Hugues 
was the leading spirit. It was necessary, however, for 
the Reformation to complete the work of the Renais- 
sance and the patriotic endeavor of the city. As yet, 
no preacher or teacher had entered. In the year 1527 
a deputy from Bern named Ab Hopen brought in 
principles of the Reformation. ‘This was the year 
marked by the sack of Rome by Charles V’s troops, 
an event that marred seriously the prestige of the 
papacy. During the summer of this year the canons 
of the Chapter of the Cathedral of St. Pierre left the 
city, but the bishop remained. ‘The bishop and duke 
became reconciled the following year through their 
desire to keep the new faith out of the city and to 
oppose the political views of the burghers. Through 
1528, 1529, and 1530 this opposition continued. The 
duke had agreed to the treaty with Friburg and, in- 
deed, paid one indemnity, as he had promised. Still, 
he had not given up hope of ruling the city. In May, 
1530, his troops captured Bonivard while he was on 
a journey that took him from the city. He was 
promptly placed in the Castle of Chillon, where he 
remained for six long years as a prisoner. Bonivard 
is the prisoner of Byron’s famous poem. While the 
poet does not have the historical facts correct, he 
pictures the horrors of the situation. The gay and 
patriotic Bonivard was the third of the four leaders 
to feel the weight of the duke’s hatred. Unlike the 
first two, he came back to the city to enjoy its freedom 
and serve as its historian. ‘The fourth soon followed. 
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The winter of the year 1532 was a dark one for the 
patriots and reformers, for Zwingli died at Kappel, 
and Hugues died the same winter. All four of the 
patriotic leaders were now removed from the scene. 
A shadow that preceded the coming of Calvin was 
the arrival in Geneva that same spring of Olivetan, 
Calvin’s cousin, who had translated the New Testa- 
ment into French. 

We have noted that Farel visited Geneva in the 
fall of 1532, when he had a conference with Olivetan 
and the Huguenots. We have seen also the violent 
end to Farel’s first visit. He was forced to leave, but 
escaped with his life. Nothing daunted, he sent a 
representative in the person of Antoine Froment, 
who entered Geneva in November of that year as a 
teacher. Froment’s class room was known as the 
Golden Cross. Not only did he teach, but he 
preached as well. ‘The interest grew steadily, so 
much so that by New Year’s Day he was obliged to 
find a larger place to accommodate the crowd. Start- 
ing the New Year, he preached in the Place du 
Molard, the city’s principal square. Another riot en- 
sued. Froment also had to flee. However, a small 
nucleus had been formed. We find them celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, but also incurring the emnity of 
the Catholics. During Lent armed conflict took . 
place; Olivetan followed Froment into exile. Fri- 
burg stepped into the breach, serving for a while as 
peacemaker. In May another riot occurred. In this 
one of the canons who had remained in the city, 
Peter Wernli, was killed. The death of Wernli es- 
tranged Friburg, for he was a native of the city. Con- 
sequently, Friburg about faced completely in the 
religious controversies. 
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The Catholics now brought to Geneva a French 
Dominican friar named Furbity, in an attempt to 
stay the swing toward Protestantism. Farel was one 
to employ violent language, Froment had erred in 
the same manner, but Furbity outdid them both in 
virulence. As far as the new faith was concerned, 
this turned out to be the darkest hour before dawn. 
Friburg’s opposition, the reconciliation of the duke 
and bishop, the attempt of the Catholics to win the 
populace through preaching—all presaged the thwart- 
ing of the Reformation. But Bern and Geneva were 
more closely allied through Friburg’s defection, the 
duke’s attempt to seize the city failed, and Furbity 
overreached himself and was completely discounted. 
In March, 1534, Farel forcibly took over the Fran- 
ciscan monastery for a religious service. ‘This was 
the first Protestant church service held in Geneva in 
a building regularly consecrated for religious pur- 
poses. We recall that in the following October oc- 
curred the affair of the Placards in Paris. While the 
reform movement grew in Geneva, it received a se- 
vere setback in Paris. From what we have seen of 
Farel, it is easy to believe that he was the author of 
the famous Placards. 

In the spring of 1535, Farel persuaded the Town 
Council to establish Protestantism as the form of re- 
ligion in the city. This followed an invitation to a 
_ public debate, which the Catholics had declined. An 
exodus of the Catholic clergy and nuns from the city 
now took place. As we read the writings of some of 
these sisters, we glimpse the heartburnings, disap- 
pointments and sorrows involved in their religious 
conflicts four centuries ago. Zwingli had prohibited 
image breaking. Not so Farel. Now that he had 
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gained the upper hand, the images in St. Pierre were 
destroyed. This cathedral, dating from the eleventh 
century, has always been the center of religious life 
in Geneva. Located on the highest hill in the city, 
its towers and spire can be seen from almost any 
point within the limits and from far out over the 
lake. From 1535 until today this ancient cathedral 
has been a center of the Reformed movement. 

Bern declared war against Savoy the fall of this 
year. The Genevese aided them in capturing the 
Castle of Chillon, which was the principal engage- 
ment of the brief hostilities. Bonivard was released 
after six years’ imprisonment. He returned to 
Geneva to become the historian of the city. Three of 
the leaders in Geneva’s fight for liberty are preserved 
for the attention of the world today in a monument, 
a poem, and a name. Philibert’s monument in 
Geneva, Byron’s poem, “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
and Hugues through the term Huguenot. Seldom 
has any place had the contacts with the world at large 
as this city on the lake and the two rivers. 

Another result of the short war was the granting 
of independence to Lausanne under the protection 
of Bern. In this old city across the lake from Geneva 
the Bernese placed Peter Viret as minister. The 
spring before this, Viret, who had been helping Farel 
and Froment in Geneva, nearly died from poison. 
The attempt on the lives of these three men was 
nearly successful in the case of Viret. He was the 
outstanding reformer among those born in French 
Switzerland. A native of Oibe, where he was born 
in 1511, he studied for the priesthood in Paris. While 
there his faith in the Roman Church was shaken. 
Coming under the influence of Farel in 1531, he was 
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won over completely to the reformed cause. He 
served as minister in Neufchatel for two years, and 
then went to Geneva, from where, in 1535, Bern sent 
him to Lausanne. We find that after the famous 
disputation in that city, in October, 1536, he became 
the minister of the Reformed Church. A man of 
splendid intellectual ability, he was marked by the 
sweetness of his nature. He became one of Calvin's 
warmest friends. Viret is another illustration of 
Calvin’s ability to draw and hold men to him. 

We have come now in our narrative to the time of 
Calvin’s entrance into the city. In the spring of 1536 
the Genevese proclaimed their desire to live in ac- 
cordance with the Gospel. Farel had organized the 
Reformation but another was needed to carry it on. 
We have seen how Farel interviewed Calvin the July 
night when he stopped over en route to Basel. Sep- 
tember saw the young Calvin back in the city, ready 
for work. The historian Mignet says, “In order that 
French Protestantism should have a character and 
doctrine, it needed a city to serve as a center and a 
chief to become the organizer. That city was Geneva 
and that chief was Calvin.” We shall see, however, 
how Calvin reached far beyond Geneva and France. 


IV 


FIRST GENEVAN PERIOD 


E HAVE seen how Farel introduced Calvin 

\) \) to the Council. They were evidently not 

greatly impressed with the young scholar, 
for they referred to him merely as “that Frenchman.” 
However, they did provide for his support; before 
long they began to realize his worth. Calvin de- 
clined a pastorate in the city, preferring to teach; so 
he became professor in sacred learning to the church 
in Geneva. ‘This work he commenced by lecturing 
daily in St. Pierre on the Epistles of St. Paul. Soon 
people were flocking to hear this quiet young man, 
who was incisive and logical, yet powerful withal. 
Calvin was outstanding in the city almost from the 
day of his arrival. 

At this time he was twenty-seven years old, Farel 
forty-seven. In spite of the difference in ages and 
more marked difference in temperments, these men 
became the strongest of friends. ‘Their friendship 
grew and deepened up to the time of Calvin’s death, 
twenty-seven years later. It is interesting to note that 
Calvin was just at the half-way mark in his life when 
he took up his residence at Geneva. ‘The French 
have a saying that if a man is not famous by the time 
he is thirty he will never be. Calvin’s publication 
of his Institutes had already made him a marked man 
in the reformed movement. 

We have no picture, either by brush or pen, of him 
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at this time. Beza’s description later probably is an 
accurate portrayal of him: “He was of moderate 
stature, of a pale and dark complexion, with eyes 
that sparkled to the moment of his death and bespoke 
his great intellect.” While people differ profoundly 
in their opinions about Calvin, almost all will agree 
that he was a man endowed with a mind of the first 
rank. Other characteristics mentioned by Beza are 
worthy of note here: He followed the golden mean 
in dress and diet, being temperate in both these re- 
spects. For many years he took only one meal a day, 
due to his weak stomach. Thus early in his life we 
find him harrassed by ill-health. In a letter to Francis 
Daniel, written a month after his arrival in Geneva, 
he speaks of having a violent cold which settled in his 
upper gum, “‘so that there was scarce any relief even 
after nine days, and after having been twice bled, 
with a double dose of pills and several fomentations.”’ 
Like John Wesley, he took little sleep, and was also 
blessed with a remarkable memory, being able to 
recognize people after not seeing them for years. If 
he were interrupted while dictating, which was fre- 
quently the case, he could resume after several hours 
at the exact point of interruption. He wrote very 
much as he spoke, acquiring this facility through 
study, extensive dictation, and a logical arrangement 
of his thought. Beza says also that, while naturally of 
a grave disposition, he could be a most pleasant and 
agreeable companion. Note is made of his keen tem- 
per, which grew with his bodily infirmities and multi- 
tudinous duties. 

Not only did he take up his work as a lecturer, but 
he started on the translation of his Institutes into 
French. This work was either interrupted completely 
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for a while or proceeded slowly, for the first known — 
French version bears the date 1540. His lectures and 
translations within a month of his taking residence 
are an indication of the constant activity of the man. 
Throughout his life he was a ceaseless toiler. One 
stands amazed at the amount of work he accom- 
plished. Beza described him as a “Christian Her- 
cules.” 

On October 1, 1536, he accompanied Farel and 
Viret to Lausanne, for the disputation that started in 
that city the next day. Bern had called this disputa- 
tion for the purpose of enlightening the citizens of 
their newly conquered territory, the Pays de Vaud, 
in the principles of the Reformed faith. They had 
invited three hundred thirty-seven priests, inmates 
of thirteen abbeys and convents and of twenty-five 
priories. Out of this number only one hundred 
seventy-four appeared, although Berne promised 
freedom of debate and person. These were troublous 
times and men were fearful of being placed in dan- 
gerous positions. Farel opened the meeting with a 
sermon in the cathedral and closed it with another 
sermon in the same place the following Sunday. A 
space was reserved in the middle of the cathedral for 
the disputants.. The whole affair was presided over 
by five commissioners from Bern. 

Calvin came as a spectator, not intending to speak, 
but almost by chance he had an opportunity to dis- 
play a fund of knowledge that even his friends did 
- not know he possessed. In a debate on the real pres- 
ence in the Eucharist, one of the Romanists read 
from a prepared statement that the Protestants de- 
spised and ignored the ancient Fathers because their 
views were in opposition. Calvin rose and said that 
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those who quoted from the Fathers should study 
them before they used them for authority. Then he 
quoted: | 


“Cyprian, discussing the subject now under review in 
the third epistle of his second book of Epistles, says. . 
Tertullian, refuting the error of Marcian, says. . . . St. 
Augustine, in his 23rd epistle, near the end, says... . 
Augustine, in one of his homilies on St. John’s Epistles, 
the 8th or gth, I am not sure at this moment which, 
CF ea 


He knew the Fathers as no one else of his time did. 
Melancthon was amazed over his knowledge of the 
early church. 

The Romanists could make no headway at 
Lausanne. We have seen that, after this, Peter Viret 
was appointed minister in the city. Calvin went to 
Bern and Basel on private business ere returning to 
Geneva. 

Calvin felt that the great need of the church at 
Geneva at this time was organization and a systematic 
education of the people in the reformed doctrine. 
Preaching had been carried on regularly, but he felt 
that more was needed. Here Calvin’s ability carried 
on Farel’s work. The impulsive Farel could not 
organize thoroughly. We have in Calvin not only 
seen the proponent of Protestant views but an organ- 
izing ability of the first rank. From this came the 
government of the Reformed Churches, more par- 
ticularly those designated as Presbyterian. 

In all of this Calvin’s aim was to recapture the 
policy of the early church, in particular the church 
of the first three centuries. Lefévre had emphasized 
this, Roussel had followed in his footsteps, and Calvin 
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was doubtless influenced by both of them. But it was 
more of an independent approach on his part. We 
know his great familiarity with the Church Fathers. 
He spoke with authority when he patterned his plan 
on the primitive and early church. Calvin did not 
feel that he was breaking with the church, rather the 
Roman Church was the one that had departed from 
the purity and simplicity of the Fathers. This should 
be kept in mind always in thinking of Calvin’s work— 
his belief in the continuity of the church, his desire 
to recapture the original form of the church. 

He now drew up articles of belief and a catechism 
for children, which were presented to the council, 
adopted by them, and subscribed to by the people. 
While these were, in a way, preliminary statements, 
they covered most of the policies. Later they were 
enlarged. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper was one of 
the questions dealt with. ‘This was one of the con- 
troversial points in the whole reform movement. We 
have seen how Luther and Zwingli differed in their 
views on this. The mass, the ever recurring sacrifice 
of the Lord, was the central point in Catholic wor- 
ship. Calvin’s view was between that of Luther and 
Zwingli, though nearer to Zwingli’s. He believed in 
the spiritual presence of Christ, but in no way in a 
bodily presence. Following his adherence to early 
church custom, he felt that the Lord’s Supper should 
be observed once “a week. However, because this 
might cause confusion in the minds of some, due to 
similarity with the Romanists as far as time element 
was concerned, he advised the observance once a 
month. The council changed this to four times a 
year. Calvin was never able to have as frequent ob- 
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servances as he desired. People frequently have the 
idea that Calvin dominated Geneva from the first. 
The truth is that he was never able to enforce all of 
his views. Another point of difference was that he 
and Farel felt strongly that only those whose method 
of living warranted it should commune. This dif- 
ference of view provoked open conflict. Later, in the 
Scotch Church, communicants had to present their 
“tokens” before partaking of the elements. Calvin 
had men in various parts of the city to examine and 
advise people. He maintained also the church’s 
right to excommunicate those not living in conform- 
ity. ‘This was never a popular move in Switzerland. 
Zwingli had been opposed definitely to the idea, and 
his successors agreed with his attitude. “The mistake 
that Calvin added to the church’s power of excom- 
munication was to have the civil authorities enforce 
it. They were still a long way from the conception 
of church and state. Later, Calvin’s policy called for 
the close codperation of church and state, with the 
state subservient to the church. To a slight degree, 
he set up a theocracy in Geneva. In this matter of 
excommunication the council gave lukewarm assent. 
The Swiss cities were never willing to be subservient 
to the churches. They wanted to hold all matters 
pertaining tothe city in their own hands. 

It is difficult for us to realize how closely super- 
vised and restricted were the citizens of medieval 
towns. People are prone to deride and criticize Cal- 
vin most severely for his enforcement of moral regu- 
lations. He was a child of his times in this; the city 
enforced many stringent regulations apart from the 
church. As far as Geneva was concerned, it had the 
reputation for being a most immoral place. The 
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people were contentious; drinking and gambling 
were prevalent, and looseness in sexual matters was 
very general. Calvin felt that no compromise could 
be made with evil. A clear-cut break must be ob- 
served between the church and non-church. When 
we recall the moral conditions in Europe at this time 
his attitude causes no wonder. Marguerite of Navarre 
is a Shining example of the universal attitude toward 
irregular living. 

Another one of the articles presented was a cate- 
chism drawn up by Calvin for the instruction of chil- 
dren. All through his life Calvin was a firm believer 
in education. We will find him establishing a school 
in Geneva; we know how he insisted on the training 
of ministers. He recognized also the supreme im- 
portance of educating children along religious lines. 
From them would come the second generation, as far 
as the general reformation was concerned. Cateche- 
tical instruction was popular in that day and for 
many generations afterwards. ‘Today it is not thought 
to be a good educational method. While this is true, 
the fact remains that much information is gained that 
stays with one through life. If in the teaching of the 
catechism factual knowledge could be released into 
constructive knowledge, much better results would be 
gained. This was Calvin’s idea. ‘The children were 
to have the catechism explained by their pastors and 
at stated intervals were to be conducted into the full 
membership of the church. The first catechism of 
1537 is no longer in existence. Calvin thought it too 
technical and revised it in 1541. As it stands today, 
we find a brief summary of the so-called Calvinistic 
system of theology. It consists of three hundred 
forty-seven questions and answers, under the head- 
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ings: Faith, The Law (Ten Commandments) , The 
Lord’s Prayer, Word of God, and the Sacraments. 
One is struck with the similar passages in this and the 
Shorter Catechism compiled one hundred years later. 
Undoubtedly the Westminster divines were greatly 
indebted to Calvin. The old story of the formation 
of the Shorter Catechism’s definition of God is of in- 
terest. This was that, after protracted study and dis- 
cussion, they called on Gillespie, the Scottish commis- 
sioner, to pray. He commenced his prayer by addres- 
sing God as a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth. The assembly decided to adopt 
this statement and it became the well known answer 
in the Shorter Catechism. But a hundred years be- 
fore, Calvin had defined God in almost these exact 
terms. One wonders why both Calvin and the West- — 
minster divines left out the most important charac- 
teristic of God, love. Calvin’s catechism had for its 
first question this: ““Master—‘What is the chief end of 
human life?’ Scholar—“To know God by whom men 
were created.’”” ‘This is the key to Calvin—to know 
God, to glorify Him. However, too often he magni- 
fied God at the expense of man. It is not necessary 
to make man a groveling worm in order to set forth 
the majesty of God. Another glimpse at the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism: ‘‘Question 1—‘What is 
the chief end of man?’ Answer—‘Man’s chief end is 
to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.’”’ The years 
1643-1649 knew Calvin and his principles. 

Another suggestion in this memorandum was re- 
garding congregational singing. It has been urged 
against Calvin and other reformers that they denuded 
the service of beauty and participation on the part of 
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the congregation. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In the Catholic churches the services were 
in Latin, so that the majority of the congregation 
could not understand. The high mass was such com- 
plicated music that, though it was beautiful, the 
congregation could not enter into it. When we study . 
Calvin’s worship at Strassburg we will see how he 
preserved the best of the old order and added to it. 
Suffice to say now that in Geneva he introduced the 
singing of the Psalms. These were not the metrical 
versions by the French poet Marot, which were 
adopted a little later. Calvin believed strongly in 
congregational singing. One reason that the prayers 
of Knox and Calvin have so little of praise in them 
is that praise was rendered then through the congre- 
gational singing. “The Scotch Church always has 
laid great emphasis on the singing of psalms. The 
author remembers with gratitude a worship service 
in St. Pierre one June Sunday morning. A precenter, 
assisted by the beautiful organ, led congregational 
singing that was simply magnificent. Nothing makes 
Calvin more real in the imagination than the singing 
in St. Pierre today. 

One other matter was dealt with in these articles, 
marriage. ‘The Roman Church had built around 
this ceremony various customs that were abolished. 
During Calvin’s time we find that the banns were 
published in church three successive Sundays before 
the Sunday set. The couple was to come to the front 
of the church just before the sermon, to be married 
before the congregation. ‘The service was simple, no 
ring was used. The minister did not pronounce them 
married, the church only blessed the marriage; con- 
sent made the marriage. Customs have changed dur- 
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ing four hundred years. Now, instead of on Sunday 
before the sermon, it is Saturday night just before 
Sunday. 

This confession, prepared by Calvin and Farel, was 
duly presented to the town council for their approval. 
This having been secured, the townspeople were re- 
quired to subscribe to it. Brought by their divisional 
captains in groups from all over the city, they entered 
St. Pierre, where they took oath to conform. Need- 
less to say, there were many objectors. ‘There were 
those who said they had thrown off the yolk of the 
Prince-bishop and Duke only to submit to another 
formulated by the preachers. ‘There were Catholics 
in the city who naturally hated to conform. How- 
ever, the council at this time was completely behind 
the ministers and the matter was carried through. 
But the wrong method was followed. Man _ has 
learned very slowly that people cannot be coerced in 
matters of faith. On the first attempt many failed to 
subscribe, and the council ordered them to do so on 
pain of expulsion. Still, many remained obdurate, 
so that by November, 1537, the subject was dropped. 

Two matters rose in 1537 that gave Calvin much 
trouble; one was the attack of the Anabaptists, the 
other the controversy with Caroli. ‘There were two 
Flemings in Geneva—Hermann de Liége and André 
Benoit, who headed the Anabaptist sect there. They 
had declared that Farel was one of their persuasion 
and had gained some members of the council to their 
way of thinking. The Anabaptists had a most difh- 
cult time throughout the Reformation period, being 
persecuted by both Protestants and Catholics. Their 
movement was apart from the Reformation, being 
partly religious and partly social. ‘They threw aside 
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all authority of the state in matters of religion, not 
believing in a state church, either Protestant or 
Catholic. They felt that an inner personal experi- 
ence was necessary for salvation and that no rite such 
as infant baptism had any efficacy. ‘They insisted on 
rebaptism for an adult entering the church, thus gain- 
ing the sobriquet “‘ana-baptist.”” At first they did not 
stress the method, frequently using sprinkling or 
pouring. Later they insisted on immersion. ‘They 
came usually from the peasant and lower classes, be- 
ing the proletariat of their day. In striving for eco- 
nomic justice they incurred the hatred of the govern- 
ing classes. One of the blots on Luther’s record was 
his attitude in the Peasant Revolt, when he backed 
the nobles unreservedly in stamping out the insur- 
rection. 

Many excesses developed, such as those at Munster; 
yet, on the whole, the movement was much quieter 
and saner than has been generally believed. One of 
the misfortunes of the church has been that so often 
it has failed to appreciate the position of the under- 
privileged and to codperate with them in the attempt 
to better their condition. All too often the Church 
of Christ the Carpenter has turned a deaf ear to the 
laboring man of the world. ‘Today this is being im- 
proved somewhat, but much remains to be accom- 
plished before a proper balance is struck. 

In Geneva they were under a cloud, as elsewhere. 
Farel and Calvin insisted that a public disputation be 
held. This the council rather half-heartedly agreed 
to; and it took place in March of 1537 in the 
Convent de Rive. The Anabaptists were not able to 
prove their position by Scripture (the infallible 
standard) , and were ordered to retract. Those who 
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refused to do so were banished from the city, and 
were warned that death awaited them if they re- 
turned. Again we see the complete absence of any- 
thing approaching tolerance on the part of men of 
the day. 

The second problem that confronted Calvin was in 
the person of one Peter Caroli. He was a doctor of 
the Sorbonne and preached in Pavia. However, be- 
ing accused of leanings toward the Protestant cause, 
he fled Paris, turning up in Geneva during the year 
1534. He later preached in Neufchatel, where he 
married, and then in Lausanne. On account of his 
seniority and doctor’s degree he persuaded the Coun- 
cil of Bern to make him senior over Viret. Berne, 
however, soon realized the mistake, for Caroli was of 
a vain, pretentious, and contentious nature. His 
private life was far from being above reproach. 
Calvin refers to him in a letter as a ‘“‘person who is 
sacriligious, a whoremonger, a homicide steeped in 
the blood of many saints.” While this is strong 
language it is for the most part accurate. Caroli seems 
‘to have been a seeker after notoriety and certainly. 
not given to stability and consistency, as we find him 
reverting to Romanism when he was again dissatis- 
fied. Undoubtedly he was at fault in his dealings; 
but we have not his statement of the affair. Calvin 
and Farel were not very patient or quiet in their 
conduct at this time. 

The difficulty had its inception in Caroli’s practice 
of praying for the dead. Viret remonstrated with 
him and finally a conference was called to consider 
the matter. Of course, we must remember that this 
was one sharp mark of differentiation between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. At the conference 
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called by Bern at Lausanne, Caroli, instead of answer- 
ing the charges, countered by accusing Calvin and 
Farel of being Arians. ‘This seems strange, for no 
one emphasized the deity of Jesus more than Calvin, 
yet Caroli did so charge. Calvin answered by quoting 
from his catechism, in which he defined the deity of 
Christ. Arius was the bishop who held that Christ 
was not coexistent with God but an emanation from 
God. He maintained that Christ was of “like” sub- 
stance with the Father, while Athanasius held that 
he was of the “same” substance. This was the point 
in question at the famous Council of Nicea in 323. 
Athanasius, the diminutive bishop from Alexandria, 
came off completely victorious. Now Calvin would 
not subscribe to the Nicene creed. It was not that 
he did not believe it, but he was not willing for any- 
one to dictate to him. He was perfectly willing to 
dictate to others, but reserved the right to accept what 
he desired for himself. Bern ordered Caroli to re- 
tract and was going to banish him. He anticipated 
this by leaving. Although Caroli was refuted, yet, 
for a while, the view was rather widespread in Switz- 
erland that Calvin was not quite orthodox on the 
subject of Christ’s deity. “Through correspondence 
and conversation, preaching and writing, Calvin 
staunchly withstood the suspicion. He felt also that 
Caroli had done much harm by giving their adver- 
saries ground to say that they did not agree among 
themselves. In this particular instance the charge 
was untrue, but one of the glaring weaknesses in the 
Protestant movement was the dissension within the 
church. 

A letter from Calvin to Farel, written in October, 
1539, from Strassburg throws more light on this con- 
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troversy as well as on Calvin. After Caroli left Switz- 
erland he again embraced the Catholic faith, but was 
disappointed in his prospects with it. He turned to 
Switzerland where a reconciliation with Farel took 
place. ‘Then he went to Strassburg, hoping to have 
Bucer, the Protestant leader there, affect a reconcilia- 
tion with Calvin. Calvin’s letters to Farel tell of 
this. Calvin was greatly incensed because Caroli in- 
timated that others had influenced him in his posi- 
tion, and because also he had cast some aspersions on 
Calvin. He says—: “There I sinned grievously in not 
having been able to keep within bounds; for so had 
the bile taken entire possession of my mind, that I 
poured our bitterness on all sides.” Later in the 
letter he mentions supper with Bucer and others, at 
which they were discussing Caroli. “At length I 
forced myself out of the supper room, Bucer follow- 
ing, who, after he had soothed me by his fair speeches, 
brought me back to the rest.”” Here we see a choleric 
temper and egotism that had to be placated by sooth- 
ing and fair speeches. But he paid the price that 
self-centered, egotistic people must pay, for he con- 
tinues: “When I got home I was seized with extraor- 
dinary paroxysm, nor did I feel any other solace 
than in sighs and tears; and I was the more deeply 
_ afflicted because you had occasioned me those evils.” 
An agreement was reached with Caroli that they 
hoped would be satisfactory. Later, Caroli returned 
to the Roman Catholic Church and died in obscurity. 
Calvin’s letter goes on to say to Farel: “Had I been 
able to speak with you face to face, I would have 
turned upon you the whole fury which I have poured 
upon others.” Farel evidently understood him, cer- 
tainly humored him too much, for Calvin closed: 
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“Because I am aware that you are quite accustomed 
to my rudeness I will make no excuse for my treating 
you so uncivilly.”’ 

A letter written by Calvin in January, 1538, to his 
friend Louis du ‘Tillet shows a better side to his char- 
acter than the one quoted above. Du ‘Tillet had 
formed a warm friendship with Calvin while they 
were students together in Paris. He had studied for 
the priesthood, but had inclined strongly to the re- 
formed faith with Calvin and others. When Calvin 
left Paris in 1534, he found refuge with du Tillet in 
Angouléme, doing much work in the latter’s library. 
Then du Tillet accompanied him to Basel, Italy and 
Geneva. However, his gentle nature was not at peace 
in the stirring events around Calvin. He left Geneva 
secretly, and repaired to Strassburg, where he reén- 
tered the Roman Church. Calvin’s letter was in re- 
ply to some that he had received from his friend. 
Naturally, Calvin was greatly disappointed; he very 
definitely disapproved of his friend’s procedure. 
However, he exhibited a restraint and a moderation 
that are surprising in the light of other events at this 
time. Calvin undoubtedly had great personal mag- 
netism, for he held his friends by the strongest ties. 
His physical condition had much to do with his out- 
bursts of temper, and too often his stern moral code — 
made him seem cold and harsh. Undoubtedly, there 
was much warmth and kindliness underneath that 
men have been slow to recognize. Louis du Tillet’s 
defection at this time was doubly hard, as affairs were 
going none too well in the city. 

We recall that in Geneva there had been two par- 
ties—the Marmalukes, those who supported the Duke, 
and the Huguenots, who strove for the freedom of 
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the city. After freedom had been won, it seemed 
for a time that unity prevailed. This was not the 
case. Underneath the surface there were differences 
still. The party of the Libertines, a group that 
gathered all the malcontents, developed. ‘These 
were of various types. Of course, there were many 
who had never in reality renounced the Catholic 
faith. ‘They not only held to the old views, they 
resisted the pressure brought by the preachers to 
make all participate in the Protestant service. Be- 
sides, there were those who had striven actively for 
liberty and had found it advantageous to align them- 
selves with the reform movement. They were politi- 
cal Protestants, not members of the new faith because 
they had had a change of mind and heart. This type 
of person formed a problem not only in Geneva; in 
all the wars of religion that shook Europe for an- 
other hundred years their prototype was to be found. 
These two groups and other disaffected ones claimed 
that they stood for liberty and for this reason called 
themselves Libertines. Much can be said for their 
position. For nearly three decades Geneva had 
striven to throw off the yoke of the Prince-bishop and 
the Duke. Children had grown up in the midst of 
these trying times, the leaders in the movement were 
now middle-aged and elderly people. "The Genevese 
had, in common with all the rest of Switzerland, a 
passionate love of personal freedom. On account of 
its location, thousands of foreigners, engaged in vari- 
ous pursuits that took them here and there in Eu- 
rope, poured through its gates each year. ‘These 
foreigners brought many varying degrees of culture 
and morality in their wake. Geneva was notorious 
for its licentiousness. The Libertines had ample 
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material from which to draw. Murmurings in- 
creased that the city had stepped from the frying pan 
of the Duke into the fire of the preacher. The haste 
with which Farel and Calvin sought to institute their 
new policies mitigates against them. 

The Libertines availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity. “Khey heckled and harassed Calvin by siding 
with the Anabaptists. When Caroli brought his 
accusations that Calvin and Farel were Arians the 
Libertines spread the charges. In every way this 
party endeavored to retard the newcomer and bring 
his banishment. Soon came an opportunity that 
made this possible. When a General Confession was 
called for November 12, 1537, quite a few refused to 
participate. At this time the election of syndics 
brought into office men who were opposed to the 
reformers. Calvin realized that codperation and un- 
derstanding were sadly lacking. In a letter to Bul- 
linger, Zwingli’s successor in Zurich, written early in 
1538 he said that no church could be firmly estab- 
lished unless apostolic discipline was restored. At 
this time Calvin earnestly desired the power of ex- 
communication for the church. While his opponents 
lacked understanding and codperation, he also was 
guilty of the same faults. He did not understand 
the mind of the Genevese, he failed to realize that 
men cannot be coerced into religion. Neither side 
could arrive at any satisfactory solution of the rela- 
tionship between church and state. 

The Libertines availed themselves of the interven- 
tion of Bern further to oppose Calvin and Farel. 
Political intrigue entered into the forthcoming 
events. Bern had always considered herself the 
leader of Romance Switerland and was anxious to 
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have Geneva in a position subject to her, as was the 
city of Lausanne. ‘This the Genevese firmly resisted, 
and finally a satisfactory treaty was drawn up. The 
Bernese felt that if they could control the Genevese 
church they would have more likelihood of control- 
ling Geneva. While the Genevese council learned 
toward Bern in this, they resisted the political moves 
of the Bernese. 

Now the church of Bern was more inclined to the 
Lutheran attitude towards the Lord’s Supper than 
were the rest of the French Swiss. Besides, the 
Bernese were much more lenient in the matter of 
church discipline than was Calvin. Certain customs 
that. Bern followed were different from Geneva’s. 
Baptisms were celebrated at stone fonts placed at the 
entrance of the churches; unleavened bread was used 
for the communion service, and four religious festi- 
vals were observed—Christmas, New Year’s Day, the 
Annunciation, and the Day of Ascension. ‘These 
seem minor matters and, in fact, Calvin later used 
unleavened bread. He was at this time definitely set 
against the Bernese customs. Probably because he 
wanted no one dictating to the pastors of the church. 

Bern called a synod at Lausanne for March 30, 
1538, to discuss these differences. A letter was dis- 
patched to Geneva early in that month requesting the 
council to send Calvin and Farel to this Synod. Un- 
known to Bern, Geneva had decided on the very day 
the letter arrived to adopt the Bernese custom. The 
two ministers attended the synod with instructions 
not to take part unless they were in agreement. It 
is needless to say that the Bernese views were adopted 
at this time. 

Calvin and Farel returned to Geneva firmly set in 
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their resolutions not to be coerced. ‘They were 
championing the independence of Geneva against the 
aggression of Bern, but they were also championing 
their own personal views. Calvin was a most difficult 
man to manage. ‘The Libertines in striking at him 
were in reality undermining the strength of the city. 
No one at this time, not even Calvin himself, realized 
how closely he and the city were becoming identified 
in interests. The Libertines demanded that he must 
go, and go he did this time. 

The third preacher in Geneva, Elie Courant, was 
blind. He was a man of violent temper, who spoke 
disrespectfully of the council and of Bern. ‘The 
Genevese must have felt that they had an overabun- 
dance of hot-heads in their three ministers at this 
time. Courant was forbidden to preach until his 
words could be examined. He defied the council, 
preached on April g0 as usual. That afternoon 
Calvin and Farel, accompanied by several prominent 
citizens, went to the council, demanding his release. 
Farel reminded them of all that he had done in the 
city. Political freedom was so closely connected with 
the reform that the Genevese could not fail to recog- 
nize it. 

They would not release Courant and took this op- 
portunity of asking Calvin and Farel if they would 
accept the Bernese observances. ‘The ministers re- 
plied that they would after the matter had been regu- 
larly approved by the three councils and the church. 
They declined to celebrate the Lord’s Supper accord- 
ing to the Bernese custom. Calvin ever maintained 
that only those who were prepared should partake. 
He believed absolutely that Paul’s saying, “Whoso- 
ever eateth and drinketh carelessly eateth and drink- 
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eth damnation to himself.” The council now forbade 
Calvin and Farel to preach. 

The next day they preached as usual, Calvin at St. 
Pierre and Farel at St. Gervais. It was Easter Sun- 
day, the churches were crowded. ‘The excitement 
was intense, and many of their friends endeavored to 
dissuade them. But they were not to be stopped. 
The services were conducted and the sermons 
preached, although the Lord’s Supper was not cele- 
brated in either church. Promptly the next day the 
council met and gave them three days in which to 
leave the city. On hearing the sentence Calvin re- 
marked that it was better to serve God than man. 

The next three days and nights were trying ones. 
Calvin was insulted in the streets, rough men threat- 
ened to throw him into the Rhone, shots were fired 
in the streets in front of his house; in fact, life was 
made miserable for him in every way possible. Years 
afterwards he mentioned these matters in a letter to 
a friend. It made it easier for him to leave the as- 
sociates and associations of two years; it bred a dis- 
like for the city that was hard to overcome when he 
was invited back. Courant accompanied the two 
from the city, going on to Thonon, where he died the 
next fall. Calvin and Farel proceeded to Bern, 
where they placed their case before the council. The 
council wrote Geneva, saying that they had not in- 
tended the matter of observance to be carried so far, 
but Geneva did not reply. Farel and Calvin now pro- 
ceeded to Zurich, where a synod had been called for 
April 29 for the purpose of uniting the Swiss reform- 
ers with Luther. While some progress was made 
along his line, the break was not entirely healed. 
Calvin and Farel presented to the synod their side 
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of the controversy with the Genevese and said they 
were willing to admit having made some mistakes. 
This paper showed, Calvin was willing to adjust 
minor difficulties but wanted his position approved 
on the whole. He desired such things as division of 
the city into parishes, his form of church discipline 
to be followed, the ordination of the clergy by the 
clergy, more frequent observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and Psalm singing in the services. The synod 
agreed that these requests were reasonable but ad- 
vised moderation on the part of the two pastors. 

When they returned to Bern they met with op- 
position from the ministers there, particularly one 
named Conz. But the Bernese council was anxious 
to have the two restored. ‘They sent Viret to preach 
and pave the way. They then despatched an em- 
bassy with Calvin and Farel. ‘They were met by a 
messenger from Geneva saying that the two must re- 
main outside the city; so Calvin and Farel stayed in a 
village some miles from the city walls. ‘The Bernese 
ambassadors made a strong argument before the Gen- 
eral Council on May 26, in which they were ably 
backed by Viret. Perhaps they would have gained 
their point except for a letter written by Conz to one 
of the syndics who was unfavorable to the two exiles. 
Conz had sent the fourteen points of their paper at 
Zurich. The syndic emphasized the fact that Farel 
and Calvin had referred the Genevese church as their 
church and also played up the matter of excommuni- 
cation. In other words, it was claimed that there 
would be a hierarchical despotism if the two returned. 
This swung the tide, and the decree of banishment 
was sustained. Thus, slightly two years after starting 
his work in Geneva, Calvin was banished. 
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In some ways it must have been a relief. He en- 
tered Geneva rather against his inclinations, he left 
it under compulsion. Farel’s lack of steadiness and 
his violent temper contributed to the debacle. Cal- 
vin’s failure can be accounted for by his youth. He 
did not yet have sufficient judgment, which kept him 
from understanding the nature of the Genevese so 
that the proper codperation was lacking. The Strass- 
burg interlude would strengthen him along various 
lines; the Genevese would have an opportunity for a 
better prospective on the whole matter. 

The last of May, 1538, sees Calvin turning away 
from the city where he had striven for two years. 
He was not yet twenty-nine years old and he certainly 
thought he was finished at Geneva. The next period 
of his work, that in Strassburg, was in many ways the 
happiest period of his life. 


Vv 
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to Geneva, retraced their steps to Bern, where, 

after a brief stay, they proceeded to Basel. 
They were removed definitely from their work at 
Geneva. ‘Their enforced absence was not only to 
work for Calvin’s development, but it also prepared 
the way for his subsequent efforts at Geneva. Beza 
said of his going: 


r HE two reformers, having been denied entrance 


“Who would not have supposed that these things 
would prove certain destruction to the Genevese church? 
On the contrary, the events showed that the purpose of 
Divine Providence was partly, by employing the labors 
of his faithful servant elsewhere, to train him, by various 
trials, for greater achievements and partly, by overthrow- 
ing those seditious persons, through their own violence, 
to purge the city of Geneva of much pollution. So ad- 
mirable does the Lord appear in all His works and espe- 
cially in the government of the church! ‘This was fully 
manifested by what afterwards happened.” 


Arriving at Basel, Calvin wrote to Viret informing 
him of their arrival. They were soaked by the rains 
and once nearly lost their lives in crossing a swollen 
stream. 

In Basel they met with a warm reception, espe- 
cially on the part of Calvin’s friend, Grynzus. Viret 
came from Lausanne to see them, though they urged 
him not to for fear that he would compromise him- 
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self. Through Viret’s influence and that of a man 
named Christopher Fabri, Farel was called to the 
church at Neufchatel, where he had served prior to 
his life in Geneva. It was a good thing for Farel and 
Calvin to be separated, as they served to stimulate 
each other when together. Calvin himself recognized 
this. Each man was more self-restrained when ab- 
sent from the other. However, this warm friendship 
continued unabated, as witnessed by their correspond- 
ence and visits throughout the coming years. After 
seven weeks in Basel, Farel went to Neufchatel. 

Calvin was invited to Strassburg by the eminent 
reformer Bucer. He declined at first because of his _ 
reluctance to part from Farel. Some think that Cal- 
vin still wanted to leave the way open for his return 
to Geneva, but this hardly weighed with him. He 
undoubtedly shrank from further conflict. Calvin, 
in his Preface to the Psalms, says, “I resolved to live 
in a private station, free from the burden and care 
of any public charge when that most excellent servant 
of Christ, Martin Bucer, employing a similar kind 
of remonstrance and protestation as that to which 
Farel had recourse before, drew me to a new station.” 
Accordingly, he went to Strassburg. 

That place was then a free imperial city, where the 
Reformation had taken a firm hold. It is two miles 
west of the Rhine and nearly ninety miles north of 
Basel. While outside of Switzerland, it was in close 
communication with the Swiss, also with the Ger- 
man reformers. The Reformed church there had as 
chief ministers Bucer, Capito, Hedio, Sturn, and 
Nigei. ‘They made the young exile feel at home 
from the first. The city council appointed him pro- 
fessor of theology, with a moderate salary, and he 
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also was elected pastor of a church of French refugees 
in the city. He now entered into work that, as has 
been mentioned, constituted in many ways the three 
happiest years of his life. This was in September, 
1538. 

Soon after his arrival, he wrote a long letter to 
Farel and a pastoral letter to the church at Geneva. 
He told Farel that Bucer had written Geneva, en- 
deavoring to vindicate the two. However, he had 
not had a favorable response. Calvin said that the 
troubles of the church there had been due, in part, 
to the “unskillfulness, indolence, negligence and 
error’ of himself and Farel. Perhaps the first term 
is the true one, for they had been unskilled. How- 
ever, he was not willing to make any advance, for fear 
that they would be accused of endeavoring to secure 
an invitation to return. 

In his letter to the Geneva church he said that he 
had been unable to refrain from writing to them 
because of the affection he had for them. ‘The tone 
of the letter was friendly, although he chided them 
for their actions, saying that they had been seduced 
by Satan, and compared his own position and actions 
to those of the prophet Daniel. It looked as if the 
way to their reconciliation would eventually be 
opened, as indeed it was. 

To gain the best understanding of Calvin’s life in 
Strassburg we should view his work with the French 
church, his writings, the conferences he attended, and 
certain intimate personal affairs. 

Apart from the Episcopal and Lutheran churches 
in the United States there has been, until lately, too 
little regard for form and order in church services. 
The idea of any plan or unity in worship was lack- 
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ing. Of late there has been a reaction from this, 
much attention being given to making church serv- 
ices ““worshipful.” ‘This informality, if it can be so 
called, was partly a reaction against formalism and 
partly the natural outgrowth of frontier living. 

Nothing could be further from Calvin’s purpose 
or plan. He had no patience with haphazard forms 
of worship, but believed firmly in a regularly pre- 
pared service. So we find him at once writing a 
liturgy for this Strassburg church of refugees. Al- 
though he believed in the weekly observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, he deferred to the wishes of the Strass- 
burg council and observed it once a month. Calvin 
was always moderate in what he termed unessentials. 
For this reason we find that there was much splendid 
codperation between him and the German reformers, 
for, although differing from their views on the 
Eucharist, he did not fight with them. Here he will- 
ingly submitted to the council, which was the proper 
procedure for a refugee in a foreign city. 

Calvin did not form a new service independently; 
rather he was influenced greatly by the German serv- 
ice of Bucer in use at Strassburg. The history ot this 
is interesting and technically complicated. A few 
details suffice us here. When Luther broke with 
Rome he recognized the need of a service for the peo- 
ple that they could follow and understand. Conse- 
quently, he took the Roman mass, stripped it of all 
that he thought superstitious and erroneous, but kept 
it still in Latin. It was not until 1526 that he trans- 
lated it into German, with appropriate music. But 
other German masses appeared, notably one by 
Schwartz at Strassburg in the year 1524. Bucer, the 
head of the Strassburg church, who stood half way 
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between Zwingli and Luther in his views, followed 
Schwartz's mass. Gradually the sermon became more 
and more prominent. Now Calvin was influenced 
more by Bucer, who, in turn, had followed Schwartz, 
who had translated the Roman mass into the vernac- 
ular. It is of interest to quote here from Doctor 
Maxwell’s scholarly treatise on this whole subject: 


“It is not the intention of the reformers to depart from 
the central tradition of Christendom and innovate to 
mere whim or mood. Rather they counted themselves 
as the faithful trustees of Catholic tradition, and if they 
simplified the Roman worship of their day, they did so 
with the intention of removing all medievel and sacer- 
dotal accretions in order to achieve the simplicity and 
purity of the primitive rites. In the light of our present 
knowledge and experiences we may question their suc- 
cess: We cannot question their intentions and sincerity 
of purpose.” 


It is not necessary to examine in detail all of the 
orders of service such as baptism, marriage, ordina- 
tion, and soon. Let us look at the morning service. 
Calvin wrote the prayers, modeling the order on 
Bucer. ‘This service was changed very little when he 
returned to Geneva. It is of interest to note that in 
Geneva he designed the gown for ministers to wear 
to differentiate them in appearance from Roman 
priests; the Presbyterian “bands” are a later Scotch 
contribution. As the Lord’s Supper was the center 
of worship, the minister stood at the communion 
table, entering the pulpit only for the reading and the 
sermon. When communion was observed the con- 
gregation sang Psalms. 

Let us take a brief glance at the Sunday morning 
service. It opened with a call to worship consisting 
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of several Scripture sentences followed by a confes- 
sion of sins by minister and people. Then the first 
table of the Decalogue was sung in meter. After this 
there was a prayer for instruction in the law of God 
and grace to walk always therein. Next, the second 
table of the Decalogue was sung in meter, during the 
singing of which the minister mounted to the pulpit. 
At this point in the service, marriages were per- 
formed if the banns had been published the three 
preceding Sundays. This would appear to be the 
most decided break with present-day usage. Followed 
a prayer for illumination, and then the Lord’s Prayer 
was said. The minister next read the Scripture, 
which was followed immediately by the sermon. As 
the church was state-supported, there was no offering 
‘for its maintenance but an offering was taken for the 
poor. Next followed the Long Prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer in a long paraphrase. The Apostles’ Creed 
was recited, on communion Sundays it was sung. The 
service closed with the singing of a Psalm and the 
benediction from Numbers, ‘“The Lord bless you and 
save you, the Lord make his face to shine upon you, 
and be merciful unto you, the Lord turn his counte- 
nance toward you, and grant you his peace.’ It can 
be seen readily that this service was not confined to 
sixty minutes. . 

In the spring of 1539 Calvin accompanied Bucer 
and Sturm to Frankfort for a council called by Charles 
V to discuss the settlement of difficulties between 
Catholics and Protestants. Charles had just con- 
cluded a peace with Francis and wished to employ 
the breathing spell in adjusting his greatest internal 
problem, that of religion. He hoped also to widen 
the differences between the Swiss and German re- 
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formers. Calvin wrote a full account of all this to his 
friend Farel. They found at Frankfort the leading 
Protestant German princes, nobtably the Elector of 
Saxony, Maurice of Saxony, and Philip of Hesse. The 
German Protestant princes had the year before organ- 
ized the League of Smalkhald and were in no mood to 
cooperate with the emperor. In fact, they were ready 
to declare war. ‘The principal argument that Charles 
employed through his ambassadors was that the Turk 
was awaiting an opportunity to overrun Germany 
and Europe. If they engaged in a civil religious war, 
Christendom would be at the mercy of the Turks. 
War did not come at this time, nor were the religious 
differences settled. A little later, at Worms and 
Ratisbon, the points of difference were debated ex- 
haustively, but with no agreement. 

Henry VIII of England also was represented. He 
requested that Melancthon be sent to England to 
help formulate a mutual agreement between the con- 
tinent and the new church under Henry. ‘The re- 
formers would not send Melancthon because he was 
too pliable. Calvin said in his letter that Henry was 
only “half wise,” that is, in the matter of the re- 
formed faith. He would not allow the clergy to 
marry, held daily mass, believed there were seven 
sacraments, would not allow scripture to be read uni- 
versally, and had just executed a man for denying the 
real presence. Indeed, it was a far cry from Henry 
to Calvin! 

The main good that came out of the conference 
for Calvin was his conversations with Philipp Me- 
lancthon. Mutual affection and admiration began 
with their first meeting. Melancthon was renowned 
for his scholarship and gentle spirit. ‘There was noth- 
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ing in him of the combativeness that marred Luther. 
Calvin found that Melancthon was in complete 
agreement with him, especially in the matter of the 
Lord’s Supper. However, Philipp never had an 
open break with Luther over this. 

This conference at Frankfort and the following 
ones at Worms and Ratisbon contributed much to 
Calvin’s development. He came to know personally 
the German princes and reformers. His range was 
widened, he lost any provincial attitudes that he 
might have had. ‘Those who came in contact with 
him recognized his ability, realizing that here was a 
man of the most signal gifts. He did not stay till the 
end, returning to Strassburg, while Bucer remained 
at Frankfort. 

We know from his correspondence that at this time 
he was in straitened financial circumstances. His 
salary was small, he had been swindled by an im- 
postor at least once. He sacrificed some of his books 
at Geneva and accepted small loans from Farel. Du 
Tillet offered him money, which he declined. AlI- 
though, as the years progressed, he received more 
money in salary and royalties, he lived very simply, 
was generous with the poor and his relatives, so that 
he died with very little saved in the way of material 
possessions. 

During 1539 he was extremely busy. He was en- 
gaged in revising his Institutes in French. Other 
literary activities were the writing of his commentary 
on Romans and the reply to Cardinal Sadolet. He 
lectured or preached daily on theology and the 
Scriptures. His fame grew steadily, so that more and 
more men were drawn from an ever widening radius. 
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A letter to Farel in April of this year pictured a busy 
day: 


“I do not remember throughout the whole year a 
single day which was more completely engaged with vari- 
ous occupations. For when the present messenger wished 
to carry along with him the beginning of my book [the 
Institutes] there were about twenty leaves which it re- 
quired me to revise. In addition there was the public 
lecture, and I had also to preach; four letters were also 
to be written; some disputes to settle, and to reply to 
more than ten interruptions in the meantime.” 


One is constantly amazed at the amount and qual- 
ity of the work produced by Calvin. It is all the 
more remarkable when we realize that even at thirty 
years of age he was troubled constantly by his physical 
condition. 

Busy as Calvin was in Strassburg, he had more time 
for literary activities than he had had in Geneva. 
He did not have the care of the whole church organi- 
zation, nor was he in conflict with the council and 
people, as was all too often the case in Geneva. We 
find him, then, in 1539 not only finishing his second 
edition of the Institutes but writing his first com- 
mentary, that on Romans. ‘This started his long line 
of commentaries, upon which and his Institutes his 
greatest claim to literary fame rests. Not only liter- 
ary fame but his reputation as an expositor. From 
the earliest days of the church men had written ex- 
pository works, or comments, on the books of the 
Bible. Calvin quotes in this book from the works of 
Augustine, Origen, Ambrose, Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
and Erasmus. Thus he illustrated not only his wide 
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acquaintance with the Fathers, but showed the range 
of this type of writing as well. 

He dedicated the book to Simon Grynzus, his 
learned German friend who had helped him at Basel 
the year before. Grynzus died the following year. 
One is struck anew with the warmth of feeling that 
Calvin had for his friends, also with his ability to 
hold friendships. In his dedicatory letter Calvin 
said: ‘““We both thought that the chief excellency of 
an expounder consisted in lucid brevity.” Then he 
proceeded to write a book of five hundred fifty-six 
pages. But one could never accuse Calvin of being 
prolix. His sentences are clear and concise, never 
wordy. When you read him you are never in doubt 
of his meaning. He is never allegorical, as was 
Origen, being very literal and direct in his dealing 
with the text. Although four hundred years have 
passed and much added light has been thrown on the 
Bible, Calvin is still a competent, helpful commen- 
tator. Because of his unwillingness to speculate he 
never wrote on the Book of Revelation. He said that 
it was the work of an Oriental mystic that was not 
understood, so he would not add to the confusion 
about it. The pity is that men have not followed his 
good example here. 

About the Epistle to the Romans Calvin said: 
“When anyone understands this epistle, he has a 
passage opened to him to the understanding of the 
whole Scripture.’’ Calvin’s theology is very deeply 
rooted in Paul. Paul’s fullest exposition of his views 
is in Romans. The theology of Calvin that we call 
Calvinism is in direct descent from Paul through 
Augustine. A paradox of history is that both the 
Reformed Churches and the Roman Church venerate 
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Augustine—the Calvinists largely because of his the- 
ology, the Romanists principally for his polity. In 
our day the Neo-Calvinist, Karl Barth, also wrote his 
first commentary on Romans. 

We find in his commentary on Romans a general 
presentation of most of Calvin’s theological views. 
He stressed preaching as one of the main duties of an 
apostle or preacher, and in doing so took to task the 
Roman Catholic bishops who claimed succession from 
the apostles. Because of their elevation of form and 
symbol rather than preaching, he characterized them 
as ““dumb dogs,’”’ which was in the best controversial 
style of the time. In this commentary such terms as 
God’s righteousness, grace, sacraments, original sin, 
freedom of will, election, inerrancy of Scripture—all 
enter in and are fully discussed. A brief summary 
of these will be helpful to understand Calvin’s posi- 
tion. 

The key to Calvin is his conception of God as the 
sovereign Ruler as well as Creator of the universe. 
He says, in his first chapter, that “no idea can be 
formed of God without including His eternity, 
power, wisdom, goodness, truth, righteousness, and 
mercy.’ ‘This was the statement that gave direction 
to the definition in the Shorter Catechism. ‘The 
present generation has added love to this summary of 
God’s characteristics. Over against the righteousness 
of God is the depravity of man. He writes: “I take 
the righteousness of God to mean, that which is ap- 
proved before His tribunal.” This conception of God 
as a judge is partly a heritage from the theology of 
the Middle Ages, but is also an indication of Calvin’s 
legal training and interests. Now, before this tri- 
bunal of God the sinner is arraigned. We speak to- 
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day of heredity. Calvin spoke of original sin. He 
says that by ‘““Adam’s sin we are not condemned 
through imputation alone, as though we were pun- 
ished only for the sin of another; but we suffer his 
punishment, because we also ourselves are guilty; 
for as our nature is vitiated in him, it is regarded by 
God as having committed sin.” This solidarity of 
the human race makes each individual responsible 
for, and a participator in, the sin of the first man. 

Of course, we realize that Calvin believed in an 
inerrant and infallible Bible. Everything in it was 
equally true, consequently verses could be chosen 
anywhere to -buttress your argument. If, for ex- 
ample, you quote a verse from the Song of Solomon 
as being equally as weighty as one from the Gospel of 
John, you can prove practically anything. It was a 
long time before man believed in a developing story 
of the Bible. He and his contemporaries took the 
story of Adam as a literal historical account of the 
first man. Consequently, the view of original sin 
and depravity was a logical development from this 
background. In this light it is quite plain how his 
views on sin developed. But when all is said and 
done, Calvin never had a satisfactory explanation of 
the cause of sin in the world. For that matter, no 
one else had. Whether we believe in original sin or 
not, we know that evil is present in the world. Men 
also have traced many maladjustments to their roots. 
What we are interested in, as also was Calvin, is the 
abolition of the causes of sin-and a cure for the evil 
in the world. But it cannot be done by claiming an 
alibi in the form of a mythological personage called 
the Devil. 

Now, man cannot reach out to God, God must 
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touch him. This is done through the irresistible 
grace of God drawing men to Him. In the fifth 
chapter of his commentary he defined grace as fol- 
lows: 


“Hence grace means the free goodness of God or gra- 
tuitous love, of which He has given us a proof in Christ, 
that He might relieve our misery. Hence, we see how 
absurdly the schoolmen have defined grace, who have 
taught that it is nothing else but a quality infused into 
the hearts of men; for grace, properly speaking, is in God; 
and what is in us is the effect of grace.” 


The Calvinist then says, no grace, no gospel. The 
emphasis is always on a righteous God, drawing men 
to Him and making them an instrument of righteous- 
ness in the world. A stern creed but a compelling 
one. It produced a high ethical and moral code, it 
motivated men to the most tremendous accomplish- 
ments. For, if you believe you are elected and called 
of God, you become a figure of infinite resource and 
importance. ‘The difficulty, of course, is for those 
not elected, but more of this later. One further word 
as we leave Romans. Later we shall see Calvin’s 
enormous influence on matters of statesmanship and 
citizenship. One sentence in this commentary casts 
light on his whole attitude—““God made the whole 
human race equal and placed them under one con- 
dition.” A favorite Calvinistic teaching was, “The 
people were not made for kings but kings for the 
people.” 

Another of Calvin’s works in 1539 is of interest. 
It was his reply to the letter of Cardinal Sadelot 
addressed to the people and senate of Geneva. James 
Sadelot, who had been bishop of Carpentras for many 
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years, had recently been elected to the College of 
Cardinals. In his letter, he endeavored to win 
Geneva back to the Catholic Church. No one in 
the city was qualified to reply, but when the letter 
came to Calvin’s attention he answered it. Sadelot 
had been temperate in his letter. Calvin’s reply is a 
fine example of his splendid Latin style, and is both 
dignified and forceful. ‘This letter comprised some 
fifteen thousand words, which took him six days to 
write. Sadelot recognized the futility of replying to 
it. 

As these two letters set forth clearly the views of 
the opposing churches it is well to review them 
briefly. ‘The cardinal stressed the authority of the 
church. ‘We all,” he said, “believe in Christ that 
we may find salvation for our souls, i.e., life for 
ourselves; than this there can be nothing more ear- 
nestly to be desired, no blessing more internal, more 
close and familiar to us.’’ He said that one is saved 
through faith in Christ, but in doing this the church’s 
command in the way of expiations, penances, and 
satisfactions must be followed. Which is right, he 
asked, to follow the Catholic Church, which is fifteen 
hundred years old, or approve the new doctrines, 
which are only twenty-five years old? He will not 
discuss the Eucharist, confessional, saints and prayers 
for the dead, but centers on the question whether to 
accord with the whole church and observe faithfully 
her laws and sacraments or to “‘assent to men seeking 
dissension and novelty.’ He made a tremendous, 
astounding claim when he asserted “The church errs 
not, and even cannot err, since the Holy Spirit con- 
stantly guides her public and universal decrees and 
councils.” ‘Then he touched on the weakest point 
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in the Protestants’ position, that by exercising the 
right of individual interpretation they were already 
torn by conflicting views and differences of interpre- 
tation. He sincerely begged them to return to the 
Mother Church. 

In his reply, Calvin praised the “excellent learn- 
ing’ and “‘distinguished eloquence” of Sadelot. He 
would not have replied if he had not felt that he 
must defend his side and his own ministry. He said 
that he would not employ harsh or intemperate ex- 
pressions. In other words, it would be a contest be- 
tween gentlemen, and, indeed, the debate was carried 
out on a high plane. He does at times, however, 
take the cardinal rather sharply to task over some of 
his insinuations. One of these was that avarice and 
ambition had prompted the reform leaders. For him- 
self he would never have left Rome if he had wished 
to consult his own interests, for “it would not have 
been difficult to reach the summit of my wishes; viz., 
the enjoyment of literary ease with something of a 
free and honorable station.” A little further on we 
find the key to Calvin’s character—‘“‘zeal to illustrate 
the glory of God.” Certainly we can say that Calvin 
was a God-intoxicated man, not as the mystics, but as 
a realistically intelligent servant of his Maker. 

He met Sadelot on the issue of the church, saying 
that Rome was the one that had departed from the 
true church, while Calvin’s party had reformed and 
continued it in its apostolic form. ‘The Catholics had 
departed from the teachings of Chrysostom, Basil, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine. Calvin defined 
the church as follows: “It is the society of all the 
saints, a society which, spread over the whole world, 
and existing in all ages, yet bound together by one 
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doctrine, and the one Spirit of Christ, cultivates and 
observes unity of faith and brotherly love.” He de- 
fended the study of the Scriptures and denied that 
they had broken the body of Christ. The safety of 
the church was founded on four things—doctrines, 
discipline, sacraments and ceremonials. He _ pro- 
ceeded to show to his satisfaction, and to that of 
Protestants generally, how Rome had abused these 
four essentials. ‘The doctrine of justification by 
faith was discussed fully, while he opposed the con- 
ception of the Eucharist, prayers for the dead, con- 
fessional, purgatory and penance. ‘The letter closed: 


“The Lord grant, Sadelot, that you and all your party 
may at length perceive that the only true bond of eccle- 
siastical unity would exist if Christ the Lord, who hath 
reconciled us to God the Father, were to gather us out of 
our present dispersion into the fellowship of His body, 
that so, through His one Word and Spirit, we might join 
together with one heart and soul.” 


Calvin had now reached the age of thirty and was 
still unmarried. However, his friends were anxious 
that he take a wife; so they busied themselves in the 
matter. Calvin himself was not greatly interested, 
though he was willing to acquiesce in their attempt. 
We find him setting forth his views about a wife in 
a letter to Farel written in May, 15309: 


“But always keep in mind what I seek to find in her; 
for I am none of those insane lovers who embrace also the 
vice of those they are in love with, where they are smitten 
at first sight with a fine figure. This only is the beauty 
that allures me, if she is chaste, if not too nice or fastid- 
ious, if economical, if patient, if there is hope that she 
will be interested about my health; therefore, if you 
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think well of it, set out immediately, in case someone else 
gets beforehand with you. But if you think otherwise, 
we may let that pass.” 


Certainly not the letter of a tempestous lover, 
rather that of a man looking for a housekeeper or 
nurse. Yet, when Calvin did marry, there is every 
reason to believe that the couple were happy. Happy 
in a calm, placid manner rather than in the ardent 
affection of a deeply emotional pair. No one at any 
time accused Calvin of being sensual in the slightest 
degree. 

Bucer busied himself more than any of the other 
friends in securing a wife for Calvin. ‘Two prospec- 
tive brides were considered before he finally married 
a widow. 

The first candidate was a young woman of noble 
birth, whose brother and sister-in-law were especially 
anxious for the match to come off. We learn about 
the transactions in one of Calvin’s letters to Farel. 
The brother was a warm friend of Calvin, but the 
prospective bridegroom hesitated for two reasons. He 
was afraid that the young woman would hold herself 
better than he because of her rank and money. ‘This 
obstacle seems to have been overcome, but the affair 
broke down on the second hazard. She could speak 
no French and Calvin wished her to agree to learn his 
language. Certainly one should be able to converse 
with his wife and she could hardly employ Latin. 
When she requested time for deliberation Calvin 
broke off the negotiations by sending his brother 
and a friend to convey to Strassburg another prospec- 
tive bride. This marriage was to take place March 
10,1540. He invited Farel to officiate at the wedding 
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but it, in turn, was canceled. Calvin heard some- 
thing about the young woman that made him feel 
that she was not a suitable mate. Now he was ready 
to close the attempt entirely. However, Bucer’s ad- 
vice prevailed and in August, 1540, he married Idel- 
ette de Bure, the widow of an Anabaptist whom 
Calvin had converted to the Reformed faith. ‘The 
widow’s husband had died of the plague, that scourge 
which carried away so many thousands throughout 
Europe. Idelette brought no dowry, probably, but 
according to Beza she was a “grave and honorable 
woman.” Calvin was not only devoted to her but 
proved a good father of her children by her first mar- 
riage. She and Calvin had one child, a boy who died 
soon after birth. 

In the same month that he was married Calvin 
addressed a letter to Peter Caroli, who had vexed him 
so grievously the previous year. Caroli had repaired 
to Metz, from where he wrote Calvin asking to be 
assigned to a church. Calvin informed him that he 
had no churches at his disposal. However, his whole 
letter is much more moderate than one could expect 
in the light of his previous quarrel with Caroli. 
Calvin’s anger was quick, but he did not harbor 
malice. Undoubtedly, when he was feeling ill, his 
control of his temper was not of the best. 

In his last years at Strassburg Calvin represented 
the city and the Protestant cause at three conferences. 
The first at Hagenan, the second at Worms, and the 
last one at Ratisbon. The Hagenan conference did 
not accomplish much. Calvin went more for a holi- 
day and relaxation than as a working delegate. In 
a letter to a friend in Geneva named du Tailly he 
gave a summary of the proceedings. The principal 
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outcome was that the seven German electors let it be 
known definitely that they did not think war should 
be followed as a means of reconciling the religious 
differences. The conference adjourned to meet in 
Worms during the winter of 1541. 

Calvin attended Worms with keen anticipation. 
His being sent by Strassburg was a mark of the esteem 
in which he was held. At Worms had occurred the 
stirring scene in which the unknown Martin Luther 
had appeared before the young Emperor Charles and 
his court. It was holy ground for Calvin and the 
other reformers. At this conference he came into 
closer contact with the Lutheran leaders than at any 
time before. A very learned professor from Witten- 
berg named Casper Cruiger was especially friendly 
and helpful to him. He also had opportunities for 
conversations with Melancthon. ‘The mutual admira- 
tion that these men had for each other did much to 
bridge for a season the chasm separating the Lu- 
theran and Reformed bodies. Melancthon was so im- 
pressed with Calvin’s learning as displayed in debate 
that he nicknamed him “the Theologian.’ The con- 
ference had hardly started before it adjourned at the 
emperor’s request, to meet at Ratisbon in April. 

The Ratisbon diet is justly famous for the fact that 
here the Catholic and Protestants came more nearly 
to an agreement than at any time before or since. 
But there were certain insurmountable difficulties 
that could not be solved. ‘The emperor had called an 
Imperial Diet not only for the discussion of religion, 
but for other matters of state besides. The most 
pressing question before him was the threatened in- 
vasion of the empire by the Turks. He did not de- 
sire internal dissension when the Turk was at his 
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door, especially as his enemy Francis I was friendly 
to the Turks. 

Pope Paul III showed a tendency to be concilia- 
tory. He sent as his legate Cardinal Contarini, who 
favored a counter reformation within the church. 
Calvin, in a letter to Farel just before the diet con- 
vened, painted an interesting picture of the scene. 
Not only were all the great German princes present 
or represented by ambassadors, but there were also 
many bishops and churchmen besides Protestant lead- 
ers. This diet was an important step in Calvin’s de- 
velopment. He saw at close range many of the lead- 
ers of Europe, including the emperor himself. He 
came in contact with outstanding figures in the 
Roman Church. During the weeks that he was in 
Ratisbon many conversations took place between him 
and the reformed leaders. He was yet a young man, 
exiled from Geneva, thrown into an international 
conference of the first rank. Undoubtedly his hori- 
zon was widened, his grasp of the possibilities and 
problems of the day deepened. Also his own ability 
was recognized as never before. When he returned 
to Strassburg he was known throughout the Protes- 
tant world as a man of marked capacities. 

‘The emperor desired each side to name its leaders. 
The Catholic trio were Pflug, Gropper, and Eck. Doc- 
tor Eck was famous for his disputations with Luther 
at Leipsig the year before. He was a man of great 
erudition, but a blusterer with little finesse. Melan- 
cthon held him in rather high esteem, Calvin did not. 
The three Protestant leaders were Melancthon, Bucer, 
and Pistorius. Charles called the six men into confer- 
ence, and expressed the hope that truth would be 
_ followed and concord achieved. Granting the funda- 
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mental differences between the two parties, it was 
almost hopeless from the first to expect a satisfactory 
adjustment of the difficulties. However, an encour- 
aging start was made. The Roman leaders were 
conciliatory, hoping the Protestants could be brought 
back into the church. A satisfactory agreement was 
reached on the matters of original sin, free will, and 
justification. Cardinal Contarini deferred the issue 
on the primacy of the papacy until other matters 
were settled. But the Eucharist proved the unsur- 
mountable obstacle. ‘The Catholics held to transub- 
stantiation, the Protestants just as definitely opposed 
it. Nor would they agree with the Catholics on in- 
tercession of the saints, the primacy of the Pope, and 
the authority of the church. The Emperor, realizing 
the impasse, dissolved the diet on July 28, after it 
had been in session nearly four months. 

Of course, the fundamental differences so sharply 
defined at Ratisbon still separate Protestants and 
Catholics. Their philosophies of religion are quite 
different. ‘The whole matter of authority is ap- 
proached from diverse angles. The Catholics believe 
in the authority of the church as the kingdom of God 
on earth, with the Pope as its head, God’s vice gerent 
on earth. The Protestants reject the authority of the 
church. They made the mistake—not so much the 
reformers as their descendents—of placing the Bible 
in the place of the church as the source of authority. 
An authoritarian Bible rather than the authority of 
the church. Now the Protestant world has gone be- 
yond this, and if authority is ever cited, it is the au- 
thority of the Spirit of God over the individual. 

Two letters written by Calvin while at Ratisbon 
illustrate the softer side of his nature. One was to 
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Farel, in which he mentioned his anxiety over his 
wife, who had had to flee from Strassburg because of 
the plague that was raging there. While Calvin was 
not an ardent lover, he had a deep affection for his 
wife Idelette. The other letter was to a friend who 
had lost his son. No one reading this could feel that 
Calvin did not enter into the sorrows of his friends 
nor that he had not been touched by sorrow himself. 

Calvin left for Strassburg before the Diet ad- 
journed, as the school there needed his attention. He 
also desired to preach in his church while the Strass- 
burg fair was in progress. However, this period of 
his life was drawing rapidly to a close. Geneva de- 
sired earnestly to have the exiled preacher back at 
his post. We turn now to the negotiations leading 
up to his return. 


VI 


RETURN TO GENEVA 


HEN Calvin first left Geneva he seemed to 

\) \) desire to return, even going so far as to so- 

licit an invitation. But as his work in 
Strassburg developed along such pleasant lines, while 
the memories of his experiences in Geneva were so 
unpleasant, he lost his desire. In fact, the idea of re- 
turning to Geneva became distinctly distasteful. 
However, it is probable that the likehood of this was 
ever in his thoughts. 

Affairs in Geneva had not gone well. The city, as 
we have seen, was naturally a turbulent place and in 
the reaction following the banishment of Calvin and 
Farel all manner of excesses occurred. Gradually, 
however, a change took place. ‘The four syndics in 
office who were opposed to Calvin fell into disfavor. 
One of them was executed for killing a man, another 
was fatally injured while endeavoring to escape ar- 
rest, the remaining two were banished, and went to 
Bern. The ministers who took up the work were 
absolutely incapable of handling the situation. Two 
of them gave up in despair, while the other two were 
men whose lives were not above reproach. Still, one 
of them, James Bernard, a reformed monk, recog- 
nized the need for Calvin and wrote to him in the 
winter of 1541, urging his return. When Calvin re- 
plied he thanked Bernard for his interest, at the same 
time warning him to be faithful to his ministry. 

I20 
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Calvin’s friends gained steadily in influence, even 
to the position where they began writing, urging him 
to come back. Finally, the people demanded his re- 
turn. So we find the syndics sending a letter by Ami 
Perrin, who was anxious to have Calvin back but 
later became one of his bitterest opponents. Calvin 
replied to this letter on October 23, 1540, just before 
starting for Worms. He expressed appreciation for 
the invitation, but excused himself from complying 
because of the coming conference at Worms. ‘There 
he would be serving the cause of Protestantism by 
representing not only one church but all who were 
of that persuasion. 

In his letter, Calvin made a statement that should 
be of benefit to all ministers: 


“For so have I always believed and taught, and to the 
present moment cannot persuade myself to the contrary, 
that when our Lord appointed a man as pastor in a 
church to teach His Word, he ought to consider himself 
as engaged to take upon himself the government of it, 
so that he may not lightly withdraw from it without set- 
- tled assurance in his own heart and the testimony of the 
faithful, that the Lord has discharged him.” 


He concluded his letter with the suggestion that 
they secure permission of Berne to have Peter Viret 
leave Lausanne for a while to serve them. 

After he arrived at Worms, a letter from the off- 
cials, dated October 22, 1540, reached him. This let- 
ter said: “On the part of our lesser, great and general 
councils (which hereupon have strongly admonished 
us) we pray you very earnestly that you would trans- 
fer yourself hitherward to us, and return to your old 
place and former ministry.’ ‘To this was affixed the 
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Seal of Geneva, Post Tenebras Spero Lucem. Calvin 
replied to this on November 12, saying that the con- 
ference at Worms still held him and that in all likeli- 
hood there would be another meeting. He went on 
to say that he would accept their invitation provided 
his Strassburg associates agreed. The next day Calvin 
wrote Farel informing him of the Genevese embassy 
and letter. He expressed surprise that Geneva was 
so anxious for his return. In his letter we learn that 
Calvin’s friends with him at Worms advised him to 
accept, providing the Bernese were agreeable. The 
following month Calvin wrote to Nicholas Parent in 
Strassburg, saying he was perplexed and confused 
over the whole matter. 

The negotiations continued throughout the ensu- 
ing months. In February, 1541, Calvin wrote the 
Seigniory of Geneva that he could not come then, as 
he was on the point of leaving for Ratisbon, where 
the discussions with the Roman Church were to be 
continued. He mentioned again the fact that he 
would be serving the whole Protestant cause. ‘This 
letter voiced his joy over the good work being done 
by Viret in Geneva. As events transpired, Viret con- 
tinued in Geneva until July, 1542. Beza, in his life 
of Calvin, pays high tribute to Viret. According to 
Beza, Farel was a man of lofty ideals, while Viret had 
a winsome, moving eloquence. Beza remarked that 
if the qualities of Farel, Viret, and Calvin could be 
united in one man the result would be the perfect 
minister. 

Calvin was planning to return, indeed was keen to 
take up his work again; yet he shrank from the 
prospect. While en route to Ratisbon he replied to 
a letter from Viret in which Peter urged his return. 
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He said: “There is no place under heaven of which 
I can have a greater dread, not because I have hated 
it, but because I see so many difficulties presented in 
that quarter which I do feel myself far from being 
equal to surmount.” ‘That spring, when he wrote to 
the pastors at Zurich thanking them for their letters 
to Bern and Strassburg in his behalf, he said that if 
he consulted his own wishes he would prefer to go 
“beyond the sea’ than return to Geneva. 

Just before writing the Zurichers, he wrote another 
letter from Ratisbon to Farel. All through this pe- 
riod of his life we trace his thoughts and actions 
through his correspondence. He assured Farel that 
he would go to Geneva. First, though, he would re- 
turn to Strassburg, so that he could preach while the 
famous fair was being held in that city. He re- 
quested Farel to keep him informed about the state 
of affairs in Geneva. The fact that Zurich had 
written in his behalf argued well for a unity of effort 
throughout Swiss Protestantism. His next letter to 
his friend was written from Strassburg in August to 
announce his near departure. 

This soon followed. He was accompanied by the 
herald whom Geneva had sent. Strassburg saw him 
go with genuine regret, for he had established him- 
self firmly in the affection and esteem of that city. 
The city voted him continued citizenship and a 
yearly allowance. He accepted the citizenship but 
declined the money. No one ever accused Calvin of 
mercenary aims. Idelette, his wife, remained behind 
until he was settled in Geneva. 

But Calvin did not go at once to his former home. 
Again Farel’s affairs demanded his attention and 
assistance. That “hot-headed individual” was in 
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trouble at Neufchatel, in fact, had been ordered to 
leave within two months. In a sermon he had re- 
buked strongly a good woman for separating from 
her husband on what she deemed good and sufficient 
reasons. Naturally, she resented Farel’s action, and 
she had many sympathizers. The upshot of it all 
was the order that Farel leave. Calvin now endeav- 
ored to heal the breach and save his friend. Al- 
though he did not mend the matter completely, Farel 
eventually was allowed to remain. 

While in the city Calvin despatched a letter on 
September 7 to the seigniors of Geneva with the in- 
formation that he had turned aside at Neufchatel on 
business but would be leaving soon for Geneva. In 
a few days he followed the letter, still accompanied 
by the Genevese herald. On September 13, 1541, he 
arrived at the gates, having been in exile three years 
and eight months. A little over five years had elapsed 
since he had first arrived, an unknown Frenchman, 
to take up his residence there. Many memories must 
have been with Calvin that day as he entered the 
gate, passed over the Rhone, and climbed the hill to 
the Town Hall. His days of triumph and the time 
of opposition were the background of these thoughts. 
In the immediate past were the happy years in Strass- 
burg. Undoubtedly he had developed during that 
period. Not only had he preached, taught, and 
written, but he had taken his place with other leaders 
on the international stage of religious conferences. 
No longer was he provincial. What we call Calvin- 
ism has an international flavor. Its founder, now re- 
turning to the theater of his activities, had passed the 
preparatory part of his career. Although only thirty- 
two years of age he was fully matured. Until his 
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death, twenty-three years afterwards, he labored with 
all his ability in the city by Lac Leman. 

Calvin repaired at once to the council, where he 
presented excuses for his tardy arrival. Immediately 
he plunged into work, requesting the council to ap- 
point a committee to draw up with him articles of 
discipline. His request was complied with, six being 
named to collaborate with him. They were Claude 
Pertemps, Ami Perrin, Claude Roset, Jean Lambert, 
Poralis, and Jean Balard. 

The town register carries the record of the coun- 
cil’s actions at this time, showing the honor in which 
they still held him. As one thinks of the stormy days 
of Calvin’s first stay and his subsequent recall, one 
feels that the Genevese could neither get along with 
him nor manage without him. ‘The record notes: 
“Resolved to retain Calvin here always.” He re- 
turned a famous doctor, and was recognized afar as a 
leading light. His salary was set at five hundred 
florins a year, twelve measures of corn, and two tuns 
of wine. This would provide enough bread for the 
year, a couple of bottles of wine daily, and, with care- 
ful management, enough money. ‘The council con- 
sidered this a liberal salary. An additional mark of 
esteem was the gift of one ell of velvet for clothing. 
When his wife arrived later she must have been 
struck with the unwonted magnificence of his attire. 
A few days after his arrival, resolutions were passed 
to bring his wife and their household goods from 
Strassburg. ‘Then the city purchased for two hun- 
dred sixty crowns the house of Monsieur Fregniville. 
After a little delay, Calvin moved into the dwelling 
which was his home throughout the remainder of his 
life. It was situated on a short, narrow street called 
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Canon Street, a few minutes walk from St. Pierre. 
To-day this little street is named Rue Calvin. In the 
rear was a garden from which he could look down on 
the beautiful waters of the lake. As noted above, 
Calvin never referred to the beauties of nature. It 
was not until many years after this that the Swiss 
began to mention in their literature the marvelous 
beauties of their native land. Calvin could walk 
readily to the church, his lecture room, the town hall, 
and the school that was founded later. Here, then, 
he settled down for over two decades of remarkable 
achievement, the end of which is not yet. 

Calvin at once started to work on the ordinances 
with the help of Viret and the six men appointed by 
the council. Within two weeks the first draft was 
completed, and Beza tells us that they were adopted 
by the vote of the people on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber. Before we look at these, a word or two about 
Calvin’s habits of work. Beza, who was his colaborer 
for many years and then his successor, wrote the first 
life of Calvin. He pays tribute to the unbounded at- 
tention Calvin gave to his work. During the week 
he preached every other day and lectured every other 
one. On Thursday he met with the consistory or 
presbytery and on Friday he attended a meeting 
called the congregation, which was for Bible study. 
His correspondence with all parts of Switzerland and 
Europe was voluminous, and, in addition, he wrote 
book after book. We will enumerate these as the 
narrative unfolds. From any view point, the amount 
of work was prodigious; when one considers the high 
quality of it in the face of almost constant physical 
weakness and pain, it was really marvelous. Calvin's 
will was indomitable. Now overwork and illness un- 
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doubtedly contributed to his irascible temper. How- 
ever, he definitely endeavored at this time to restrain 
his temper, succeeding to a marked extent. 

Soon after his return Calvin invited Farel to visit 
him in Geneva. Farel could not come at first because 
of his own difficulties with the church at Neufchatel. 
However, before the fall was out Farel came. Calvin 
was anxious for Farel not to be offended because the 
Genevese had not invited him to return along with 
the younger reformer. Farel had started the work and 
now saw it carried on by a man twenty years his 
junior. Although he was of a fiery, combative nature, 
his innate worth is demonstrated in the manner in 
which he accepted the situation. The friendship that 
existed between these men is one of the brightest 
spots in Calvin’s life. Some years later Calvin dedi- 
cated his commentary on Titus and Philemon to 
Farel and Viret. ‘The friendship existing between 
Paul and the two men, Titus and Philemon, is remi- 
niscent of that between Calvin and these ministers. 

Calvin now had two very definite purposes. One 
of these was the formation of a consistent ecclesias- 
tical and civil polity. ‘The other was to make Geneva 
a Protestant stronghold, to which refugees from Eu- 
rope could come and from which the reformed doc- 
trines could be propagated throughout Europe. 
From now, until his death, these matters, with all 
attendant ones, occupied him unceasingly. 

When the draft of the ordinances was completed 
it was presented to the councils. Here some of the 
old opposition showed itself. People are prone to 
say that Calvin became the dictator of Geneva. This 
is hardly true. The councils were very jealous of 
their dignity and were never willing to relinquish 
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command. ‘The church in Geneva was a state-con- 
trolled church. While Calvin exacted a powerful 
influence, he was never the dictator of the city. The 
ordinances, then, were submitted to the smaller 
council of sixty and to the council of two hundred. 
They were amended here and there before being 
adopted. ‘They were passed and now we have the 
well known Ecclesiastical Ordinances of Geneva. 
‘They assumed their final form in 1561. Calvin did 
not succeed in having them passed in the full form 
as developed by him in the Institutes. There he 
maintained that the church should be self-governed. 
In Geneva the final authority rested in the councils. 

A consideration of the principle points of the ordi- 
nances will outline Calvin’s purpose and plans in 
Geneva. We proceed to this at once. 

They held that the Kingdom of God is the essence 
of the church. Jesus came to establish it by com- 
municating divine life to fallen man. It was essen- 
tial that this church be organized in conformity with 
the Scriptures. Now, the Roman Catholics hold 
that the church and the Kingdom are the same and 
that the Pope, as head of the church, is head of the 
Kingdom of God in the world. ‘The Protestant be- 
lieves that the church is the agent of the Kingdom of 
God. It is divinely ordained and directed but always 
a means rather than an end in itself. 

The Holy Scriptures were used as the standard and 
test for everything connected with life. The reform- 
ers threw off the authority of the church but placed 
themselves under the authority of the Bible—a literal, 
inerrant, inspired Book, all parts of which were 
equally inspired and important. Luther did not — 
hold to such a view at first, using great freedom in his 
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critical interpretations, even going so far as to reject 
certain books. But later he came to a more rigid 
view. Calvin was never as conservative as most of his 
followers, but he did hold in the Book’s inerrancy 
and infallibility. Of course men have come to a 
more understanding and spiritual appreciation than 
was possible then. It is not a book of magic out of 
which we dip texts to prove and buttress our views. 
Now we believe that it is the unfolding of man’s 
search for God and God’s progressive revelation of 
Himself to man. We no longer feel that the example 
of a nomadic people believing in a tribal God is the 
pattern for a Christian faith. But the reformers did. 
Because there is so much about organization and 
methods in the Old Testament it answered the needs 
they felt. Also they were living in harsh, stern times, 
and the Old Testament struck a responsive note in 
_them. This was true of the Puritans in England and 
of the Pilgrims of New England. In fact it has had 
a tenuous reach to this very day. 

Turning to the Institutes, we have Calvin’s con- 
ception of the church. It is worth quoting at length 
from the fourth book, first chapter and ninth para- 
graph: 

“Hence the visible church rises conspicious to our view. 
For wherever we find the word of God purely preached 
and heard, and the sacraments administered according to 
the institution of Christ, there, it is not to be doubted, is 
a church of God; for His promise can never deceive— 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ But, that we may have 
a clear understanding of the whole of this subject, let us 
proceed by the following steps: That the universal 
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Church is the whole multitude collected from all nations, 
who, though dispersed in countries widely distant from 
each other, nevertheless consent to the same truth of Di- 
vine doctrine, and are united by the bond of the same 
religion; that in this universal Church are comprehended 
particular churches, distributed according to human 
necessity in various towns and villages; and that each of 
these, respectively, is justly distinguished by the name and 
authority of a church; and that individuals who, on a 
profession of piety, are enrolled among churches of the 
same description, though they are really strangers to any 
particular church, do, nevertheless, in some respect be- 
long to it, till they are expelled from it by a public de- 
cision. There is some difference, however, in the mode 
of judging respecting private persons and churches. For 
it may happen, in the case of persons whom we think 
altogether unworthy of the society of the pious, that, on 
account of the common consent of the church, by which 
they are tolerated in the body of Christ, we may be 
obliged to treat them as brethren, and to class them in 
the number of believers. In our private opinions we ap- 
prove not of such persons as members of the church but 
we leave them to the station they hold among the people 
of God, till it be taken away from them by legimate 
authority. But respecting the congregation itself, we 
must form a different judgment. If they possess and 
honor the ministry of the Word, and the administration 
of the sacraments, they are, without all doubt, entitled to 
be considered as a church; because it is certain that the 
Word and sacraments cannot be unattended with some 
good effect. In this manner, we preserve the unity of the 
universal Church, which diabolical spirits have always 
been endeavoring to destroy; and at the same time with- 
out interfering with the authority of the legimate assem- 
blies, which local convenience has distributed in different 
places.” 
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Of course, in the final analysis, in Calvin’s view 
the church consisted of the elect. But these were 
known only in the mind of God. 

The ordinances insisted on Christian principles 
and morality. One must bear in mind always that 
Calvin stressed the sovereignty of God and the all- 
important need of doing God’s will. Calvinism does 
not suggest that a man decide on a course of action 
and then summon God to his assistance. Rather, 
that man endeavor to know the will of God and fol- 
low this to the final conclusion. Life, then, was con- 
ceived of as lived under the great Taskmaster’s eye. 
Calvin endeavored to build a society based on Chris- 
tian ideals and actions. We must remember that a 
medieval council claimed and exercised the right to 
supervise the lives of the citizens in the minutest de- 
tail. Calvin did not inaugurate a system of close over- 
sight. He inherited this viewpoint, he strove to carry 
it on fully. ‘The church was a state-controlled church, 
it called to its assistance the power of the state in 
exacting conformity to the standard set up by the 
church. Of course, this is different from our modern 
attitude. We must admit that in many, many in- 
stances Calvin went too far. But the sum total was 
good. ‘The Génevese were noted for their immoral- 
ity and licentiousness. The ordinances endeavored 
to curb this. When we remember that Geneva was 
a republic, governed by its citizens; that Calvin’s 
church was representative, governed by its elders, we 
can realize something of the importance of this at- 
tempt, sneer at the failure as we will. Doctor Moffatt 
sums this up when he says: “For Calvinism at its 
truest has never been satisfied until it has made the 
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Christian conscience a power in the public life of the 
country.” 

Four orders of officers were designated for the 
church: pastors, teachers, elders and deacons. Calvin 
claimed always that he was not breaking with the 
church but renewing it. He goes back to the New 
Testament Church and the early Church for his 
models. Rome had broken away from these early 
standards; he was reviving them. ‘The utmost im- 
portance was attached to the position of minister or 
pastor. He must desire not only to preach, but give 
evidence of his piety and learning before his fellow 
ministers. He must preach before the congregation 
and then be elected by them before being installed. 
There was to be no imposition from above by the 
bishop, presbytery or council in the choosing of a 
minister. ‘This, of course, was his ideal; it was not 
realized always. Reformed Churches have followed 
the practice ever since, not being willing to waive 
the right of the individual congregation to choose its 
own pastor. | 

Great emphasis was placed on preaching, this be- 
ing the central feature of worship in the church. The 
minister was to proclaim the Word of God for in- 
struction, admonition, exhortation, and _ reproof. 
From this grew, of course, the emphasis on a trained 
ministry. We will see later the steps taken to secure 
an educated clergy. In the Reformation frequent 
preaching was more needed and certainly more in- 
dulged in than now. The people were ignorant of 
the Bible; they had, in many instances, a hazy notion 
of the controverted points. Sermons dealing with 
doctrinal and controversial subjects were much in 
evidence. Nearly three thousand of Calvin’s ser- 
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mons are extant, as he averaged nearly one a day 
throughout the year. He preached series on books | 
which were taken down in shorthand by his secre- 
taries, amended by him, and then published in book 
form. It is of particular interest to the present gen- 
eration that Calvin was not a lengthy preacher. He 
spoke directly to the point, not being wordy and 
circumlocutory, so that his sermons would not ap- 
pear long to modern congregations. Everything that 
Calvin wrote and said was marked by lucidity and 
brevity. One is never in doubt as to his meaning, 
one feels that he has packed the greatest amount of 
thought into the fewest possible words. Again, we 
find here a modern note. 

Another order of officers in the church according 
to Calvin was that of teacher. In the fourth book of 
the Institutes Calvin quotes Paul who named those 
who were to preside over the church. First apostles, 
next prophets, then evangelists, followed by pastors 
and teachers. He felt that the first three were extraor- 
dinary and had no place in a regular settled form 
of church government. No one could be an apostle 
who had not seen and been with Christ. Prophets 
and evangelists, as noted in the New Testament, were 
for the early days when Christianity was gaining a 
foothold in the world. Pastors and teachers were im- 
portant in Calvin’s scheme of organization. His 
description of these offices is well summarized in the 
following quotation: 


“Next follow pastors and teachers, who are always 
indispensable to the church. The difference between 
them I apprehend to be this—that teachers have no ofh- 
cial concern with the discipline or the administration 
of the sacraments, or with the admonitions and exhorta- 
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tions, but only with the interpretation of the Scripture, 
that pure and sound doctrine may be retained among 
believers; whereas the pastoral offices include all these 
things.” | 


He, of course, was both a pastor and a teacher. We 
will have occasion to observe the formation of schools 
and colleges in Geneva and the stress placed on teach- 
ing. It is part of the genius of Calvinism, this matter 
of instruction, and wherever Calvinism spread, edu- 
cation has gone hand in hand with it. Not only an 
educated clergy but a trained people. No where was 
the breach between Calvin and the Roman Church 
of his day sharper than in this emphasis on an edu- 
cated ministry. We see again the harshness of the 
time and the acerbity of the man in his description 
of Roman bishops as “‘illiterate asses.” 

Calvin’s views on elders or presbyters form one of 
his distinctive contributions to church polity and 
thought; for from the plan of having the church gov- 
erned by presbyters has come the designation Presby- 
terian, the name given to the distinctively Calvinistic 
churches. He reverted to the New Testament and 
early Church for his views. We can do no better in 
speaking of this part of the ordinances than to quote 
Calvin’s words from the fourth book of the Institutes: 


“In calling those who preside over churches by the 
appellations of bishops, elders, pastors, and ministers, 
without any distinction, I have followed the usage of the 
Scripture, which applies all these terms to express the 
same meaning. For to all who discharge the ministry 
of the Word it gives the title of ‘bishop.’ So when Paul 
enjoins Titus to ‘ordain elders in every city’ he immedi- 
ately adds, ‘For a bishop must be blameless’ (Titus 1: 
5-7). So in another epistle he salutes more bishops than 
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one in the church (Philippians 1:1). And in the Acts 
he is declared to have sent for the elders of the church 
of Ephesus, whom, in his address to them, he calls 
‘bishops’ (Acts 20: 17, 28).” 


A little further on Calvin wrote: 


“Thus Jerome, in the Epistle to Titus says, ‘A presby- 
ter is the same as a bishop. And before the dissensions 
in religion were produced by the instigation of the devil, 
and one said, I am of Paul, and another I am of Cephas, 
the churches were governed by a common council of 
presbyters. Afterwards, in order to destroy the seeds of 
dissension, the whole charge was committed to one. 
Therefore, as the presbyters know that according to the 
custom of the church they are subject to the bishop who 
presides over them, so let the bishops know that this su- 
periority to the presbyter is more from custom than from 
the appointment of the Lord, and they ought to unite 
together in the government of the church.’ ” 


There seems little room for doubt that originally 
the words presbyter (elder) and bishop were used 
interchangeably. Gradually, one presbyter would as- 
sume preéminence among the others; also the super- 
vising part of his duties was to the fore, and the word 
bishop came to be used. Then one bishop in a group 
of bishops, due to ability or for geographical reasons, 
would be elevated. ‘Thus came into existence the 
office of bishop as superior to that of presbyter and 
deacon, and of degrees in the ministry. But Calvin 
held to the parity of the ministry—one order only, 
that of presbyter. As these presbyters had been or- 
dained originally by the apostles and they, in turn, 
had ordained other presbyters by the laying on of 
hands, we have presbyterial succession. Not that this 
is of great importance, yet the Presbyterian Churches 
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hold to presbyterial succession in contradistinction 
to apostolic succession. 

Besides the teaching presbyters or ministers, there 
were the lay or ruling elders. Calvin desired to have 
these elected by the people, but in Geneva this was 
not accomplished. ‘The council appointed two lay 
elders for each minister, so these twelve laymen and 
six ministers formed the consistory which governed 
the church in the city. One of the syndics was to 
preside. However, Calvin soon became presiding 
officer and continued to fill this position until his 
death. ‘The consistory was under the authority of 
the council. It was not until later in France, when 
the church was entirely independent of the state, that 
Calvin’s system of an elected consistory or session was 
accomplished. It was in Scotland that the kirk ses- 
sion reached its best form. ‘This is the distinctive 
mark of Presbyterian church government, the govern- 
ment of the individual church by the chosen repre- 
sentatives, or presbyters, of the congregation. In 
Geneva the consistory would have been entirely sub- 
servient to the State but for Calvin. So great, how- 
ever, was his ability and prestige that this was not the 
case. We must never forget, though, that Calvin did 
not have his way completely, but was steadily checked 
by the councils. 

The fourth office in the church as provided by the 
ordinances was that of deacon. Again the Scriptures 
were the source of information and authority. In 
the Acts we read that seven deacons were appointed 
to care for the benevolent activities of the Jerusalem 
church, so that the apostles would have more time for 
their strictly spiritual duties. In Geneva the deacons 
were to supervise the almsgiving of the church. As 
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it was state-supported, the people did not pay the up- 
keep and running expenses of the organization. We 
do not know how much of the financial operations 
of the church at Geneva, but, generally speaking, 
state-supported churches do not foster liberal giving. 
On the other hand, the history of the Calvinistic 
churches shows a generous minded membership in 
all parts of the earth. Calvin endeavored to make 
the clergy independent of the state for their salaries 
but he failed to get this through the councils. 
Another matter dealt with by the ordinances was 
the emphasis on instruction. ‘The Reformation, as 
we have seen, was an outgrowth, in part, of the 
Renaissance. ‘The revival of learning throughout 
Europe had stimulated the study of the Scriptures 
and Church Fathers. The Roman clergy were, in 
many instances, almost devoid of learning. The lay- 
men were even worse, superstition and fear playing a 
large part in their conception of religion. Calvin not 
only stressed a trained ministry but an informed peo- 
ple. With this in view, he started from the youngest, 
and worked up through the adults. ‘The children 
were instructed in the catechism and were required 
to recite it before coming into full membership of 
the church. We have seen how Calvin prepared a 
catechism when he first came to Geneva. Now he 
revised it and it was included in the ordinances. We 
do not consider catechetical instruction good peda- 
gogy now, but it undoubtedly served most acceptably 
during those days. One hundred years later the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism was compiled, and it 
superseded the use of Calvin’s book. Wherever 
Presbyterians are found the Shorter Catechism is a 
familiar book, though memorizing it has fallen into 
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disuse. But no one can say that it has not been a 
means of creative instruction in Calvinistic circles 
these three hundred years. 

Calvin lectured daily in the auditorium. ‘To-day 
we Can Visit this simple hall, hard by St. Pierre, where 
some of the same benches that were used in his day 
are to be seen. Also the pulpit from which he taught. 
To these lectures flocked men from all over Europe, 
and from Geneva went out scholars to teach the re- 
formed doctrines in every possible corner of the con- 
tinent. But the more direct contact with the citizens 
was through preaching. ‘The ordinances provided 
for preaching six times during the week and four 
times on Sunday. This, indeed, seems to be an over- 
dose of preaching when some ministers are even ad- 
vocating a moratorium on homilies for several years. 
We have noted the reasons for such an increased 
amount of sermonic effort, but when all is said and 
done, undoubtedly Calvin was overzealous in his pro- 
gram here. 

The elders were also overseers. Provision was 
made for house to house visitation by a minister and 
elder for instruction and reproof. ‘This served to 
build up a knowledge of the church and Christian 
ideals and practices. It brought about also a hier- 
archical oversight that was not healthy. ‘Tolerance 
and right to live one’s own life as one saw best were 
yet far in the future. ‘Together with this was an 
espionage that caused much unrest in the city and 
opposition to Calvin’s wider purposes. 

The ordinances were no sooner adopted than Cal- 
vin was called on to assist in the formation of a code 
of civil law. ‘They knew that he had had excellent 
training in schools of law at Orleans and Bourges, 
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that he would have been a famous doctor of law if 
he had not been a theologian. One should ever bear 
in mind when he considers Calvin’s theological views 
that he was trained as a lawyer. All through his 
writings there is a legal tone, God frequently being 
the judge and man the individual at the bar. His 
code dealt with the smallest details of life in the city. 
Fire control, the duties of the town watchman, the 
serving of the artillery, the gates and walls of the city. 
Instruction was given even on the construction and 
placing of latrines. “Two centuries later Rousseau, 
who certainly was not sympathetic with Calvin's re- 
ligious views, paid Calvin the compliment of saying 
Geneva was greatly in his debt for its civic regula- 
tions. One is reminded of Nehemiah when he went 
about restoring the walls and the city of Jerusalem. 

Calvin, then, busied himself in forwarding his two 
purposes for Geneva—building up the doctrine and 
polity of the church and making Geneva a Protestant 
stronghold in Europe. The remainder of his life was 
spent in carrying out his plans. Well did he succeed 
in them. The church historian Lindsay has said: 


“Calvin did three things for Geneva, all of which went 
far beyond the walls. He gave its church a trained and 
tested ministry, its homes an educated people who could 
give a reason for their faith, and to the whole city an 
heroic soul which enabled the little town to stand forth 
as the citadel and City of Refuge for the oppressed 
Protestants of Europe.” 


Vil 


A BUSY DECADE 


‘ , VY ITH the formulation of the ordinances and 
their acceptance, Calvin’s second period in 
Geneva was launched. From now until his 
death in 1564 he was at work incessantly, with infre- 
quent excursions from Geneva. For the sake of order 
and clarity we will follow his efforts year by year. 
This chapter deals with the time from 1542 through 
1552, a rather arbitrary division, except for the fact 
that 1553 stands out because of the trial and execu- 
tion of Servetus. 

Soon after returning, Calvin made efforts to secure 
Farel and Viret as his colaborers in Geneva. How- 
ever, these plans did not succeed, Farel remaining in 
Neufchatel and Viret returning to Lausanne. 
Through frequent letters and visits these three men 
kept in constant touch with one another. Calvin 
alone, though, carried the brunt of the Geneva 
church during the remainder of his life. In a letter 
to his friend, Nyconius, he said of his fellow min- 
isters in Geneva: “Our other colleagues are rather a 
hindrance than a help to us; they are rude and self- 
conceited, having no zeal and less training.” 

During the year 1542 Geneva was visited by the 
plague, and many people succumbed to this medieval 
scourge. When one considers the narrow streets, 
crowded living quarters, poor sanitation, it is no 
wonder that there were recurrent epidemics through- 
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out Europe. In Geneva conditions were aggrevated 
by the influx of numerous refugees from France and 
Spain because of religious conditions. ‘The people 
were panic stricken. During another epidemic men 
and women were accused of wilfully spreading dis- 
ease, and dire punishment was meted out to them. 
This undoubtedly was nothing but the imaginings of 
a fear-ridden populace, but the same beliefs persisted 
in many places. In Geneva those suffering from the 
disease were quarantined, so far as was possible, in a 
hospital outside the walls. Beza tells us that Calvin 
wished to minister to them but was dissuaded on ac- 
count of his importance. However, one of the min- 
isters, Peter Blanchet, volunteered for this danger- 
ous service. Calvin was not anxious to enter such an 
undertaking, for he said in a letter to Viret that if 
anything happened to Blanchet he feared that he 
would have to take the risk himself. He added, how- 
ever: “But so long as we are in the ministry, I do not 
see that any pretext will avail us as, if, through fear 
of infection, we are found wanting in the discharge 
of our duty when there is most need of our assist- 
ance.” Although Blanchet died some months after- 
_ wards, Calvin was never called on for pesthouse duty. 

We know from his correspondence that his days 
were fully occupied. He put a decided check on his 
choleric disposition in order to live peaceably with 
friends and opponents. There was opposition to him 
in the councils, but for some time it did not break 
out openly. One of the principal points of contro- 
versy was over ecclesiastical discipline. The city had 
an “‘intestive seed of discord” which did not take 
readily to the claims of the consistory. For thir- 
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teen years it was a source of trouble, Calvin finally 
winning, though not as positively as he wished. 

A letter to the church at Lyons, one of the very 
strongest of the French churches, casts an interesting 
light on Calvin’s view about the ministry. An ex- 
Carmelite monk wished to be ordained so that he 
could return to France as a preacher. Calvin pointed 
out the need of the assurance of a call, a time for 
seasoning and preparation, as well as a test by the con- 
gregation. ‘The man had little learning, so that Cal- 
vin felt all of these approaches were necessary. How- 
ever, the Carmelite impatiently left, abusing the 
Genevan church in his going. Calvin was never will- 
ing to deviate the slightest in the preparation of 
ministers. This, of course, has been a mark of Cal- 
vinistic churches throughout the years. 

During the summer of this year occurred the death 
of the first syndic, Amy Poiral, one of Calvin’s 
staunchest supporters. In this same summer Calvin’s 
wife Idelette gave birth prematurely to a baby boy, 
and for a while her condition was grave. She was 
restored to health largely through the skillful services 
of the physician, Benedict Textor. Eight years after 
this Calvin dedicated his commentary on Second 
Thessalonians to Textor in appreciation of the care 
he bestowed on Idelette at this time. Never is there 
the slightest doubt of the warm affection Calvin had 
for his wife. 

Calvin’s literary activities in this period included 
work on his commentary on Genesis, which was not 
published until some years later; his reply to the 
articles of faith published by the Sorbonne, and his 
answer to Pighius’ book on Freedom of the Will. 
The Sorbonne had published twenty-five articles set- 
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ting forth the Roman faith. Calvin’s reply, which 
was couched in semihumorous vein, was called ‘“‘Anti- 
dote Against the Articles of the Sorbonne.” Later 
this was translated into French. Pighius, an ardent 
Roman Catholic, is reputed to have been converted 
to Calvin’s view by the latter’s books, but this could 
not have been true, as Pighius died shortly before the 
book was published. ‘ 

It is difficult for this generation to realize the im- 
portance placed on certain of the questions that 
loomed so large at the time of the Reformation. One 
of the moot points was that of free will. The reply 
to Pighius was published in 1543. ‘The work was 
dedicated by Calvin to his friend Melanchthon. Mel- 
anchthon was the intellectual leader in Luther’s move- 
ment, but a man of greater gentleness and quietness 
than the impulsive Saxon. He and Calvin remained 
firm friends to the end. He replied to Calvin’s dedi- 
cation with a kindly letter, although Philipp did not 
hold to the extreme views of the Genevan. Calvin’s 
reply to the Sorbonne, while rather long, states his 
position clearly. Article 11 from the Sorbonne state- 
ment says, concerning free will: ‘“With the same firm- 
ness of faith must it be held, that in man there is a 
free will with which he can do good or evil, and by 
means of which, were he even in mortal sin, he is 
able, with the help of God, to rise again to grace.” 

Calvin’s reply, proof: 


“Because our masters have so determined, after Aris- 
totle and all the philosophers, who place reason in man 
as mistress instead of the Holy Spirit. And this, more- 
over, is founded on an invincible reason, that, otherwise, 
there would be no merit, merit being a good work 
elicited from the power of free will with the concurring 
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grace of God. And were will not effective of volition, 
the order of things moving and things moved could not 
well stand. Besides, we should not be codperators with 
God in working out our salvation, did not the motion 
and action of the will concur with the assistance of grace. 
From when the Lutherans say that codperation itself is 
the gift of God, because the will is reformed so as to 
consent to God, and when they adduced, in their sup- 
port Scripture, and the express words of Augustine, who 
says, in the beginning of his book, De Domo Perseveran- 
tiae, that God gives His people grace to adhere to Him 
perseveringly; also in his book, De Correptione et Gratia, 
where he says, that there is given to us the grace by 
which we not only can, but also will, and that effectually; 
and again, that believers are actuated incessantly and in- 
superably by the grace of God—the reply is easy, that the 
determination of the faculty is superior to the opinion 
of one doctor, according to the expression ‘Eyes see more 
than eye.’ In like manner, when in opposition to the 
fundamental principle which I have laid down, viz., that 
merit is the effect of the power of free will, they adduce 
another saying of Augustine, that grace is all merit of 
the saints—the solution is, that Augustine did not know 
how our masters were to speak in solving this point.” 


ANTIDOTE TO ARTICLE 11 


“Since the Spirit of God declares that every imagina- 
tion of man’s heart from infancy is evil (Gen. 6:5), that 
there is none righteous, none that understandeth, none 
that seeketh after God (Psa. 14:3), but that all are use- 
less, corrupt, void of the fear of God, full of fraud, bitter- 
ness, and all kinds of iniquity, and have fallen short of 
the glory of God (Rom. 3:10). Since he proclaims that 
the carnal mind is enmity against God, and does not 
even leave us the power of thinking a good thought 
(Rom. 8:6), we maintain with Augustine that man, by 
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making a bad use of free will, lost both himself and it. 
Again, that the will being overcome by the corruption 
into which it fell, nature has no liberty. Again, that no 
will is free which is subject to lusts which conquer and 
enchain it. Likewise, with Ambrose, that neither our 
heart nor our thoughts are in our own power. In like 
manner, since God declares that it is His own work to 
renew the heart, out of stone to make it flesh, to write 
His laws on the heart, and put it in the inward parts, to 
make us walk in His precepts, to give both good will and 
the result of it, to put the fear of His name into our 
hearts, that we may never withdraw from it; in fine, to 
finish the work which He has begun in us until the day 
of Christ (Psa. 51:12; Jer. 31:33; Phil. 2:13; Ezek. 11:19) 
we again conclude with Augustine that the children of 
God are actuated by His right to do whatever is to be 
done.” 


This same year Calvin wrote his treatise against the 
use of relics in the Roman Church. This practice 
had so multiplied that it was an insignificant place 
indeed that did not have some relic of Christ or His 
apostles, and these objects were subject to the adoring 
worship of the populace. Calvin remembered his boy- 
hood days in Noyon, where relics abounded, being 
displayed prominently in the cathedral and in proces- 
sions on holy days. We need say only that he dis- 
played a wide’ knowledge of the various relics, the 
multiplicity of the same ones being an outstanding 
characteristic of this traffic. His article was cast in 
a sarcastic vein, as can be learned from the heading, 
“Admonition,” in which it is shown how advantag- 
eous it would be for Christendom if the bodies and 
relics of saints were reduced to a kind of inventory, 
including those which are said to exist in Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, and other countries. 
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In the summer of this year, 1543, Calvin spent 
some six weeks in the city of Strassburg, where his 
happy pastorate had been held. He went there at 
the command of the council of Geneva to assist if 
possible in the organization of the church at Metz. 
Metz at this time was one of the imperial free cities, 
and some twenty years earlier the Protestant cause 
had made a small start there. In the fall before, 
Farel had gone there in the endeavor to reorganize 
the movement. He met with a measure of success, 
but was opposed by Caroli, who had returned to the 
Roman faith. Caroli called in the Duke of Guise, 
who handled the Protestants very roughly. Farel es- 
caping with his life to Strassburg, Calvin was sent to 
assist in the enterprise. ‘This is the last time he came 
in contact with Caroli, but, as always when he had 
dealings close or far with the aforesaid Peter, his ire 
was aroused. “Impious dog” is about the mildest 
term by which Calvin referred to the apostate Caroli. 

The council at Strassburg would not permit them 
to go to Metz, as they considered it too dangerous. 
An appeal was made to the Protestant League at 
Smalkald, but that body was not willing to interfere 
at this time in the affairs of Metz. While absent, 
Calvin wrote several letters to the councils, inform- 
ing them of the progress of the undertaking and also 
giving them news of the empire. Charles V was most 
desirous of a reconciliation between the two conflict- 
ing faiths, but he did not meet with success. Calvin 
admired Charles and in one place said of him, “He 
has, however, stood firm to his purpose, and among 
his many noble and heroic virtues the one worthiest 
of all admiration is, that during these commotions of 
the empire, he has never allowed himself to be turned 
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aside, either from moderation and clemency, or from 
a religious regard to his word.” 

Toward the end of this year we have some cor- 
respondence between Calvin and Monsieur De Falais 
who was a great grandson natural of Philip le Bel, 
Duke of Burgundy. This nobleman was raised at 
the Imperial Court, but upon embracing the Protes- 
tant faith was banished. He lived a while at Cologne, 
then at Strassburg, before coming eventually to 
Geneva. Calvin corresponded with him and his wife, 
commending them on their faith, discussing the mat- 
ter of a residence at Geneva, and, in one instance, 
describing a minister Calvin was sending him at 
Cologne. The correspondence is of interest for two 
reasons: it is indicative of the fact that Geneva was a 
refuge for exiles from all parts of Europe; the min- 
ister sent to Cologne was typical of the hundreds 
trained in Geneva by Calvin during his lifetime and 
sent out over Europe, particularly France. 

Calvin’s correspondence of 1544 reflects many of 
his activities during that busy period. In February 
he told Viret of the second marriage of Bonivard, but 
of much more importance was the difficulty with 
Castellio. Calvin had endeavored from the first 
to build up the schools of Geneva. After his return 
he invited his-old friend Mathurin Corderius to take 
the position as regent of the Genevan schools. Cor- 
derius came but did not remain very long. He was 
succeeded by Castellio, a brilliant Frenchman whom 
Calvin had met at Strassburg. Calvin and Castellio 
at first were warm friends, but trouble came when 
Castellio desired to be ordained as a minister. Cal- 
vin had no criticism of Castellio as regent, but he did 
oppose him as a minister because of his theological 
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views. ‘Iwo years previously they had differed over 
a French translation of the Bible that Castellio had 
made. But these differences came to a head over the 
ministerial aspiration of Castellio. He thought that 
the expression “He descended into hell” should be 
removed from the creed. This, of course, has long 
since been done by many communions. He held 
also that the Song of Solomon should be expunged 
from the canon because, he said, it was obscene and 
immoral. Again, many agree now with Castellio, but 
not so then. Castellio resented this action and as- 
sailed bitterly the Genevan ministers, accusing them 
of immorality among other things. Calvin did not 
debate with him but reported him to the council. 
The city fathers banished him from the city. Some 
two months later he left, carrying letters of recom- 
mendation from Calvin. 

In May we find Calvin writing his good friend 
Farel and unburdening his heart about the troubles 
he was having with some of his ministers. A few of 
these men were leading lives not conformable with 
the calling of ministers. He mentioned also the 
illness of his little girl, who died soon afterwards. 
The rumor that the Emperor was planning to dis- 
solve the diet at Spires caused Calvin concern. 
Charles had granted amnesty to the Protestants in his 
endeavor to present united front against Francis I 
and the Turks. Although Charles was growing more 
bigoted with the years, he desired to unite the con- 
tending parties. Now he was anxious for a general 
council to discuss the matter. Calvin wrote a lengthy 
tract for Charles on the necessity of reforming the 
church. If Charles read it, which is highly improb- 
able, he certainly did not follow the advice it con- 
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tained. Pope Paul III addressed a letter to Charles 
chiding him for taking upon himself the calling of 
the church council. Calvin replied to this in a drastic 
tract. 

Three other tracts of Calvin’s during this year 
should be mentioned. One was against the sect of 
Libertines, who were pantheistic in their views and, 
in addition, derided many of the men and truth in 
the New Testament. Calvin’s work brought down 
on him the censure of Marguerite of Navarre, who 
had been impressed favorably by some of these men. 
Calvin wrote a respectful but firm letter to her. He 
wrote also a less scathing tract against the Anabaptists 
and one against the Nicodemites, men who emulated 
the example of Nicodemus in concealing their real 
views on religion for safety’s sake. 

We learn from another letter to Farel, on October 
10, that the truce over sacraments between the Lu- 
therans and Reformed Churches had been broken by 
Luther, who had published a violent attack against 
Zwingli. This the church at Zurich resented. Later 
the ministers there replied by publishing the com- 
plete works of Zwingli. Calvin deplored all this. 
Melancthon also was grieved over the renewal of this 
discussion. Calvin, in a letter to Bullinger in No- 
vember, paid a splendid tribute to Luther. He dif- 
fered with him definitely about his sacramentarian 
views, but he held Luther in the highest honor for 
his accomplishments. Some sentences from the letter 
point to this: 


“But of this I do earnestly desire to put you in mind, 
that you would consider how eminent a man Luther is. 
. . . Often have I been wont to declare, that even al- 
though he were to call me a devil, I should still not the 
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less hold him in such honor that I must acknowledge 
him to be an illustrious servant of God. Would that 
he had rather studied to curb this restlessness, uneasy 
temperament, which is so apt to boil over in every direc- 
tion. . . . It is our part, however, so to reprove whatso- 
ever evil qualities may beset him, as that we may make 
some allowance for him at the same time on the score of 
those remarkable endowments with which he has been 
gifted.” 


In the first month of 1545 Calvin wrote to Luther, 
the only time of which we have record of his doing 
so. As we have seen, Calvin had the greatest respect 
for the German reformer. Calvin had a yearning 
desire to unite all the Protestant forces, giving him- 
self whole-heartedly to this purpose throughout his 
career. However, Luther had become soured in his 
late years, being especially bitter against the Swiss 
reformers. For this reason Melancthon did not dare 
to show Calvin’s letter to Luther, so informing 
Calvin. One interesting point in this letter of 
Melancthon’s is that he closed it as follows: ‘‘Fare- 
well, on the day upon which, 3,846 years ago, Noah 
returned into the Ark.” This is typical of the literal 
manner in which the reformers viewed the entire 
Bible. , 

This year was marked again by the recurrence of 
the plague, much suffering following in its wake. 
Calvin thought with others of the time that it was 
because the people sinned so grievously. He de- 
nounced their evils from the pulpit, calling on them 
to forsake their whoredoms and other shortcomings. 
But he blamed the devil rather than faulty drains. 
Again, there was the belief that conspirators spread 
purposely the sickness. This view persisted through- 
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out Europe, but modern doctors hold that this could 
not have happened. Those suspected were punished 
severely. 

In correspondence with Viret Calvin bared his soul 
to this tried friend, evidently needing the relief of 
confidential sharing. He spoke of internal affairs in 
the council in a letter which was later to be used 
against him, Viret’s servant having stolen it and given 
it to someone in Geneva. We learn also of Clement 
Marot’s translation of the Psalms into French, and 
the arrangement of these to music. Marot, a famous 
French poet, was in retirement in Geneva. Singing 
of Psalms in a worship service was an innovation at 
Geneva. It added immeasurably to the effectiveness 
and inspiration of public worship. 

Calvin was much concerned for and occupied with 
measures for the Waldensians this year. “These pious 
folk lived in the valleys of the Cortian Alps in north- 
ern Italy and in Provence in southeastern France. 
Though dating back to the earliest times, they re- 
ceived their name in the twelfth century from Peter 
Waldo a merchant of Lyons. When they presented 
their confession to Francis I in 1544, they said: 
“This is that confession which we have received from 
our ancestors, even from hand to hand, according as 
their predecessors in all times and in every age have 
taught and delivered.” When they heard about 
Luther’s movement they sent representatives to Ger- 
many, and it was discovered that these simple folk 
had adhered to the same interpretation and practice 
that the learned Germans adhered to, with the excep- 
tion that they held to free will rather than Luther’s 
predestination. They preferred to be styled a Re- 
formed church. The ancient emblem of the Walden- 
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sian Church is a candlestick with the motto, “Lux 
lucet in tenebris.” 

They were subjected to many persecutions. One 
was immortalized in a sonnet by Milton. The story 
goes that Oliver Cromwell informed the Pope that 
if the persecutions did not cease English guns would 
shell the papal city. This persecution, we now note, 
was a century prior to Milton’s time. The parlia- 
ment of Aix had pronounced sentence against the 
Vaudois of Provence, but it had not been carried out. 
Now influenced by the Cardinal ‘Tournon, a Jesuit 
leader and Baron d’ Oppede, governor of Provence, 
Francis ordered the expedition against them. ‘Ter- 
rible massacres followed, and some thirty-six hundred — 
people were killed. Many refugees found their way 
to Geneva. 

Calvin bestirred himself at once. We find in let- 
ters his great concern for these sufferers. But not 
only this: in May he made a hurried trip through 
Switzerland, visiting Bern, Zurich, Schaffhausen, 
Basel, and Strassburg, and urging the leaders to make 
intercession for their French brethren. At the diet 
of Aran he persuaded the deputies of the cantons to 
write a forceful letter to Francis. ‘This had no effect, 
as the French king replied that he would tend his 
own affairs and suggested that they do likewise. 
These persecutions are an example of religious in-— 
tolerance by which some of the finest citizens of the 
State were destroyed. Later, France crippled herself 
irrevocably by similar policies toward the Huguenots. 

The year 1546’ was a troublesome one, and gave 
promise of even greater difficulties later on. Calvin 
met with sharp opposition on the part of a group 
who felt that he was overriding their liberty. Al- 
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though the power of Savoy and the domination of 
the bishop had been thrown off, they felt they had 
exchanged these merely for the dictatorship of Calvin. 
No one can feel that Calvin was blameless in these 
controversies. He felt that he spoke for God and 
that it was his duty to set up God’s will in Geneva. 
During the conflict with Perrin he expressed the con- 
viction to his opponent: “You yourself either know, 
or at least ought to know, what I am; that, at all 
events, I am one to whom the law of my heavenly 
Master is so dear, that the cause of no man on earth 
will induce me to flinch from maintaining it with a 
pure conscience.” This is the key to Calvin’s actions. 
Certainly a high ideal, but the human equation 
enters in. Men differ in their interpretation of God's 
will; when they set themselves autocratically to carry 
out their conception of it, harm ensues. Calvin was 
naturally autocratic, his extreme sensitiveness caused 
him to strike back while the severe headaches he 
suffered at times made him very irritable. 

Ami Perrin now was commander of the Genevese 
forces. He had been active in promoting Calvin’s 
return. [The reform movement was welcomed by 
‘him because it assisted in securing political liberty. 
He does not seem to have accepted it so far as belief 
and activity were concerned. Along with others who 
described themselves as patriots, he resented the cur- 
tailment of personal pleasures. His wife, a member 
of the prominent Favre family, objected to the over- 
sight of the consistory even more strenuously than 
he did. During the year matters came to a head. 
Some prominent men who had spoken disparagingly 
of Calvin while drinking were imprisoned for a few 
days. Because of drinking and dancing, Ami Perrin’s 
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wife also was imprisoned, Ami leaving opportunely 
for Lyons. After a little while, the matter was 
smoothed over, only to break out again. If Calvin 
had had a sense of humor it would have been handled 
better. More to the point, if he had recognized the 
fallacy of endeavoring to govern minutely the actions 
of the citizens, these bickerings might not have oc- 
curred. On the other hand, he was a product of the 
age, which considered that those in authority had 
this right. We must remember also that Geneva was 
notoriously profligate. Perhaps we ask too much of 
Calvin when we expect him to go beyond his time in 
these matters. 

Another source of irritation was the influx of refu- 
gees to this port of safety. During the first seven 
years after Calvin’s return the population was aug- 
mented by seven thousand refugees, principally from 
France, with a scattering from other European na- 
tions. Such a rapid increase in the size of the popu- 
lation presented problems of adjustment between the 
citizens and the strangers. “There was no chamber 
of commerce endeavoring to build a greater Geneva. 

During this year we have a comment on Calvin's 
part that casts a shadow forward on the terrible mis- 
take of the reformer’s life. Michael Servetus, who 
was living under an assumed name in the near-by 
city of Vienne had written Calvin that he proposed 
sometime to visit Geneva. Calvin, in a letter to 
Farel, said: 


“Servetus lately wrote to me, and coupled with his 
letter a long volume of his delirious fancies with the 
thrasonic boast, that I should see something astonishing 
and unheard of. He takes it upon himself to come 
hither if it be agreeable to me. But I am unwilling to 
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pledge my word for his safety, for if he come, I shall 
never permit him to depart alive, provided my authority 
be of any avail.” 


Despite the disorders of this year, Calvin published 
two commentaries. ‘That on First Corinthians came 
out in January, and the companion work on Second 
Corinthians followed in August. Again we note 
what an indefatigable worker Calvin was. One 
marvels at his ability to concentrate on his literary 
work when he was engaged besides in such varied 
activities. His commentaries were generally revised 
and rewritten from his lectures taken down by secre- 
taries. They were written first in Latin, then trans- 
lated by himself into French. In both languages he 
was an artist, writing not only forceful, pure Latin, 
but vivid French that has contributed markedly to 
the literature of his native land. 

Calvin is still regarded as a commentator of the 
first rank. He does not bend the text to his own 
views, but follows the text and context faithfully. 
Nor is he given to fantastic and allegorical interpre- 
tations. In his commentary on Genesis he said: “We 
must entirely reject the allegories of Origen and of 
like others, which Satan, with the deepest subtilty, 
has endeavored to introduce into the church for the 
purpose of rendering the doctrine of Scripture am- 
biguous and destitute of all certainty and firmness.” 
One is surprised to find such allegorical interpreta- 
tions in the world to-day, as, for example, the so-called 
millennial group. While Calvin eschewed allegory, 
he did stress from time to time what we might call 
typology, certain things or people being “types” of 
something to come after. 
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The commentary on First Corinthians was dedi- 
cated to Monsieur du Falais, whom we have seen in 
Calvin’s correspondence. ‘This nobleman, after leav- 
ing the court of Charles V because of his religious 
views, lived in several places before settling in Ge- 
neva. Apparently there was a warm friendship be- 
tween him and Calvin. However, some years after 
this, in the controversy between Calvin and Bolsec, 
du Falais sided with the later. Calvin broke with 
du Falais, and when the commentary on First Corin- 
thians was published again in 1556 he removed the 
original dedication, honoring this time an Italian 
nobleman who had settled in Geneva for conscience’ 
sake. This man, Lord Galliazus Caracciolus, had 
given up his family and position in Italy because he - 
believed so strongly in the Protestant cause. The 
rededication of the commentary on First Corinthians 
is the only time Calvin followed such a procedure. 

The commentary on Second Corinthians is dedi- 
cated to Melchior Wolmar, his erstwhile teacher of 
Greek at Bourges. When Calvin attended Orleans 
and Bourges for his law studies under L’Atoile and 
Alciat he had little or no Greek. Wolmar, a Swiss 
who had studied and taught in Germany, was teach- 
ing at Bourges. Alciat introduced young Calvin to 
Wolmar. As in all studies, Calvin made excellent 
progress in Greek. Wolmar also gave him his start 
in Hebrew. While Calvin was with Wolmar less 
than a year, Beza, who succeeded Calvin, studied 
under Wolmar for years. Beza gave a warm personal 
description of his teacher, and Calvin, in his intro- 
duction, acknowledged his indebtedness to him. 
While on the subject of commentaries, let us look 
briefly at those published during this decade. In 
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February, 1548, appeared the commentaries on Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. Calvin 
dedicated these to Christopher, Duke of Wertenburg, 
whom he did not know but admired because of his 
classical knowledge and for the manner in which he 
handled his duchy during these troublesome times. 
Scholars are agreed that Calvin was at his best in his 
works on Paul’s writings. He had an unusually clear 
grasp of Paul’s meaning and a sympathy with his 
purpose. 

In May, 1549, the commentary on Hebrews ap- 
peared. Calvin dedicated this to Sigismund Au- 
gustus, King of Poland. In his dedication he likened 
this monarch to Hezekiah or Josiah as one who would 
lead Poland into the purer understanding of the 
Gospel. Also, a Roman Catholic author named 
Eckins had dedicated his book, Sacrifice of the Mass, 
to King Sigismund, the father of the king then reign- 
ing. Calvin stated that the teaching of Hebrews con- 
cerning the sacrifice of Christ made forever untenable 
the Roman teaching about the mass. Sixteenth cen- 
tury theologians were not chary of invective, for in 
this dedication Calvin handled his opponents 
roughly. 

November of this year saw the work on Titus and 
Philemon published. As these two short epistles 
were addressed to close personal friends of Paul, 
Calvin dedicated the commentary to his two warm 
friends, Farel and Viret. One of the most attractive 
features in the entire life of Calvin was his genuine 

affection for these two. To them he said: 


“TI think that there has never been, in ordinary life, a 
circle of friends so sincerely bound to each other as we 
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have been in our ministry. With both of you I discharge 
here the office of pastor; and so far was there from being 
any appearance of envy, that you and I seemed to be 
one.” 


The parade of commentaries continued with the 
publication of the one on First Thessalonians on 
February 17, 1550, which was dedicated to Calvin’s 
old teacher, Corderius. We have quoted Calvin’s 
estimate of this teacher. He closed with words that 
are most true: “If any advantage shall accrue to pos- 
terity from my writings, they shall know that it has 
in some degree originated with you.” Second Thes- 
salonians came out in July of this year. ‘This time 
Calvin dedicated the work to his physician, Benedict 
Textor. Calvin’s opinion of this friend would serve 
as an excellent description of a Christian physician 
throughout the centuries. 

Two other commentaries came out in rapid suc- . 
cession during this period. ‘The one on Isaiah ap- 
peared in December, 1550, and that on the Catholic 
epistles a month later, in January, 1551. Both were 
dedicated to the young King of England, Edward VI. 
The dedication of the commentary on Isaiah was 
dated December 25, 1550. No allusion is made to 
the fact that it was Christmas day. ‘The reformers 
were not observing such times as Christmas and 
Easter. Indeed, many years passed before the Re- 
formed churches took cognizance of such days. ‘The 
commentary on the Catholic epistle covered the 
books, James, First and Second Peter, Jude, and First 
John. The last publication of this decade was a vol- 
ume of four sermons, published September 20, 1552. 

We return now to the narrative thread in order to 
bring the action down to date. The year 1547 proved 
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busy and troublesome. Calvin’s activities were mani- 
fold, including such events as a trip to Zurich, con- 
troversies with Perrin, internal disorders in the city, 
finding a house for du Falais, and writing his antidote 
to the Council of Trent. While he carried every- 
thing before him, we learn from his letters to Farel 
and Viret that he feared his work for the church and 
Geneva would come to naught. His hurried trip to 
Zurich was in the interest of the German reformers. 
There he learned that conditions were bad in Ger- 
many. Charles was pushing his opposition to the 
Protestant princes, and at Muhlberg, on April 24, 
gained a decisive victory. However, the following 
year the Augsburg Interim was effected. 

The controversy with Perrin and his family broke 
out anew. Ami, restored to confidence, had been 
sent as ambassador to the French court. While there 
he had agreed to Henry II’s proposition to quarter 
French troops in Geneva to be employed against the 
emperor. On Perrin’s return this action so incensed 
the Genevan council that for a time it appeared that 
his life would be required. ‘This action was not 
taken but he was reduced to the rank of a private 
citizen. While he was in France his wife continued 
her attacks on Calvin. ‘This woman resented bitterly 
the repression: placed on her personal activities. 
When she learned that Calvin’s wife was the widow of 
an Anabaptist she accused Idelette of being a harlot. 

In June libelous statements were found attached 
to the pulpit of St. Pierre. ‘These were traced finally 
to an ex-canon named Gruet. He called on the peo- 
ple to overthrow the domination of Calvin, saying 
that Calvin was a sufferer from melancholia. Also 
his utterances were seditious, in that they looked 
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toward the Bernese for aid. An article found in 
Gruet’s attic was atheistic in its tenor, ridiculing 
both Moses and Christ. Calvin did not think he 
wrote this work. Gruet was tortured and tried, then 
condemned to death. His sentence was based on 
charges of sedition, libel, and blasphemy. Calvin 
concurred heartily in it. 

In November, 1547, Calvin published his Antidote 
(Refutation) to the Acts of the Council of Trent. 
This meeting, called by Pope Paul III, had convened 
in the little Tyrolean town of ‘Trent on December 13, 
1545, but did not settle down to real work until the 
spring of 1546. The emperor had been most de- 
sirous that a general council be called. He felt that 
there was no insurmountable obstacle separating the 
Protestants from the Catholics, and believed that 
such a meeting would accomplish the desired effect. 
He did not understand the wide breach formed by 
the Protestant view of the spiritual priesthood of be- 
lievers, and from the first the actions of the council 
went against his policies. 

Altogether there were three sessions: 1545 to 1547, 
during the primacy of Paul III; 1551 to 1552, when 
Julius III was Pope, and 1562 to 1563, during the 
Pontificate of Pius IV, when it was completed. There 
was a strong belief in the Catholic Church that re- 
form was necessary. A small group wished to con- 
ciliate the Protestants, but the majority opposed this. 
The summoning bull stated a threefold purpose: to 
overcome the religious schism, to reform the church 
and to unite the church in a crusade against unbe- 
lievers. The first two were the only ones considered. 
While Calvin’s antidote here deals only with the first 
session, that of 1545-1547, the work of the council was 
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not completed until the final session. So thorough 
was this that the Roman Church has made only two 
additions since to its doctrine and polity—one dealing 
with the infallibility of the Pope and the other the 
formulation of views on the Immaculate Conception. 

When the council first met, it was agreed, after 
much debate, to have two separate commissions, one 
for the study of doctrine and the other for proposals 
of reform. Of course, the formulation of doctrine 
would close the door to reconciliation with the re- 
formers. Marked reforms were accomplished, nota- 
bly in the education of the clergy, and in discipline, 
both for the individual priests and orders. At the 
close of the sessions in 1563 the church set about 
definitely to combat the Protestants, principally 
through the Inquisition and the Index. As Protes- 
tants, we cannot help but feel these were mistaken 
tactics. Spain to-day is, in part, an answer to the 
policy of the Inquisition. : 

In their restatement of doctrines the theologians at 
Trent were influenced unconsciously by humanism 
and the Reformation. Many of the evils that had 
concerned Luther when he was a monk were dis- 
carded entirely. Augustine had marked influence on 
them. But their findings ended the possibility of 
reconciliation between the opposing churches. They 
accepted as canonical the Alexandrian canon, which 
included the Apocryphal books; they received as of 
equal value with the Bible the traditions of the 
church; the Vulgate was named as the authoritative 
version of the Bible, while the church has the au- 
thority to expound the Scriptures. In their state- 
ments on original sin and justification they followed, 
in part, Augustine, but inclined also toward Pelagi- 
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anism, which had been anathema to the Bishop of 
Hippo. In all of this they failed entirely in sensing 
the reformers’ point of view. 

Calvin’s Antidote was the first Protestant reply and 
it was never improved on. He agreed with some of 
the council’s findings, but in the main was, of course, 
directly opposed. ‘Their views on original sin and 
justification were the opposite of his. He had much 
to say on the elevation of the Vulgate to be the sole 
version of the Bible. ‘This Latin Bible by Jerome, 
while it had been an excellent piece of work in its 
time, was long outmoded. Calvin said: ‘What! are 
they not ashamed to make the Vulgate version of the 
New Testament authoritative, while the writings of 
Valla, Faber, and Erasmus, which are in everybody’s 
hands demonstrated with the finger even to children, 
that it is vitiated in innumerable places?” One sen- 
tence in this Antidote stands out as a sure index of 
Calvin’s attitude and of the genius of Calvinism: 
‘“‘No man possessed of common sense ever presumed 
to deprive the Church of God of the benefit of 
learning.” 

The year 1548 was comparatively quiet. ‘This, in- 
deed, is a comparative statement, for Calvin’s days 
were very full. At times he was far from well. One 
of his letters he signed, “John Calvin, confined to 
bed.” In another letter he wrote: “I have been strug- 
gling these past days with pain in the head and 
spasms of the stomach, to such a degree as to cause 
violent convulsions.” Only the indomitable will of 
the man kept him going. He was concerned with the 
dissensions in the Swiss churches, and did his best 
through correspondence to mend matters. ‘The sub- 
ject of the Lord’s Supper was still a controversial one. 
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Calvin’s enemy Perrin did not trouble him as 
much during this year. He was gathering his forces 
to regain his position, a feat that was accomplished 
during the following year. Perrin and his friends 
endeavored to annoy Calvin by slashing their clothes, 
particularly the collars of their doublets, into the sign 
of the Cross. His greatest civic problem was with the 
council. In a letter to Viret he had criticized the 
council rather sharply. Viret’s servant had pilfered 
the letter and given it to the council. This, of course, 
was a source of embarrassment to Calvin. They sum- 
moned him before them several times, rebuking him 
sharply. While Calvin exercised great influence in 
Geneva, he had by no means a free hand. In October 
of this year he wrote a long letter to the Protector 
Somerset, giving him advice on the reformation of 
the Church of England. He advised sound instruc- 
tion of the people, rooting out of abuses, and repres- 
sion and correction of vice. His principal literary 
activities during the year have been mentioned above 
in discussing his commentaries. 

Beza tells us that the year 1549 ‘“‘passed away hap- 
pily,” as compared to some others. ‘This was the year 
that Theodore Beza first came to Geneva. He was 
born in Burgundy, of a noble French family, had 
been educated at Orleans and Bourges under Wol- 
mar, and then had entered into a brilliant and rather 
dissipated life in Paris. He was noted for his Latin 
poems, some of which employed indecent terms. Al- 
though not a priest, he had the income from two 
benefices, but could not enter the church because of 
a secret marriage. A sickness in 1548 turned him to 
more serious thoughts, which resulted in his moving 
to Geneva. He sold his benefices, which increased 
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his already ample income provided by two uncles and 
the inheritance of his elder brother’s estate. Beza 
was a handsome man, of brilliant intellect and agree- 
able manner. Calvin urged him to study theology 
and was active in securing him the position of pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College of Lausanne. This 
work Beza took up in the fall of 1549, remaining 
there ten years, after which he returned to Geneva as 
Calvin’s coadjutor. Ten years Calvin’s junior, he 
has been regarded as his most able lieutenant and 
SuCCessor. 

Early in April of this year, Calvin’s wife died. 
She had been in frail health ever since their marriage, 
but, from all accounts, was of such a patient nature 
that she did not complain. One would hardly say 
that there was a romantic love between Calvin and 
Idelette; still, each had an abiding affection and re- 
spect for the other. From Calvin’s letters to Farel 
and Viret, we learn the details of her death. Calvin 
was called out at six o’clock in the evening but re- 
turned within a few minutes. She died at eight, sur- 
rounded by husband, friends, and pastor. Calvin 
prayed with her and gave her full assurance that he 
would care for the children of her previous mar- 
riage. Perhaps the nearest we can come to his feel- 
ings are the words in a letter to Viret: 


“And truly mine is no common source of grief. I have 
been bereaved of the best companion of my life, of one 
who, had it been so ordered, would not only have been 
the willing sharer of my indigence, but even of my death. 
During her life she was the faithful helper of my minis- 
try. From her I never experienced the slightest hin- 
drance. She was never troublesome to me throughout the 
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entire course of her illness; she was more anxious about 
her children than about herself.” 


The poor woman probably felt great relief in leav- 
ing the stormy scenes into which she had been pro- 
jected through her marriage with the center of so 
much controversy. 

The year 1550 was another comparatively quiet 
one. Some discussion broke out in the city over the 
action of the council’s abolishing the four feasts of 
New Year, the Annunciation, the Ascension and 
Christmas. Calvin claimed to have nothing to do. 
with this but found the action of the council agree- 
able. It seems surprising that Bern objected strenu- 
ously to the Genevan action, which was taken be- 
cause it was thought the celebration of feast days 
savored too strongly of Romanism. 

House visitation was inaugurated at this time. A 
minister, accompanied by an elder and a deacon, 
would visit each home in his parish, instructing the 
people and examining them in their faith. In one 
way this was a form of theocratic supervision, and in 
another it strengthened the church and community. 
Beza said of this: “It is scarcely credible how great 
benefit ensued.” Pastoral visiting is such an ac- 
cepted fact to-day in the mind of the Church that one 
is apt to forget the importance of the innovation. 

The year 1551 brought to a close the decade we 
have been reviewing in this chapter. ‘The compara- 
tive tranquillity of the two preceding years was shat- 
tered. Calvin was saddened by the death of the re- 
former Bucer, who had been teaching at Cambridge 
in England. He was disturbed also by the quarrels 
among the various factions in Geneva, which took ex- 
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pression in insults to Calvin and opposition to the 
refugees. ‘There was also the trouble with Bolsec 
over the question of predestination. ‘These ten years, 
however, found Calvin firmly entrenched in Geneva, 
with the work going forward along numerous lines. 
Immediately ahead lay two trying years, which 
brought him more publicity and notoriety than any 
actions of his life. Let us turn now to a considera- 
tion of the affairs of Castellio and Servetus. 


Vill 


THE AFFAIR SERVETUS 


HE name Servetus is linked forever with that 

of Calvin. It is impossible for the warmest 
admirer of the reformer to exonerate him for 

his part in the death of the unfortunate Spaniard. 
But a study of the situation does help to explain the 
sad affair. Perhaps we can understand it better to-day 
than a generation ago, for intolerance is with us 
again. Rather, intolerance has come to the fore in 
our time; always it has been present potentially. 
Now, when totalitarian party cries are broadcast to 
the ends of the earth, religious intolerance forms a 
part of the message. The policy of Charles is being 
reénacted today in Germany in a far more stringent 
manner than ever it was practiced by the dour 
Charles. This does not exonerate the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it does bring it closer to our observation and 
experience. It would not have occurred to Charles 
V to give liberty of belief and action to his subjects. 
Likewise, Calvin endeavored to establish a totalita- 
rian state in Geneva. He felt that God’s will should be 
the law of the state. He believed firmly that his in- 
terpretation of God’s will was the correct one. Cal- 
vin was jealous of God’s honor, not appreciating the 
obvious, that God’s honor needed no vindication. 
This consuming zeal on Calvin’s part to maintain his 
interpretation of God is the key to his character. 
You were not assailing Calvin, the man, but Calvin’s 
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God, and he would brook no opposition to God. If 
this is understood, we see Calvin in his true light. 
But, of course, there entered in the choleric disposi- 
tion of the reformer, his personal dislike of Servetus 
and Servetus’ unfortunate manner that alienated 
rather than drew people to him. 

It is necessary to review Servetus’ life and works 
prior to 1553 to understand his tragic end. As one 
studies the career of the Spaniard, he is reminded of 
Rabelais. ‘Their temperaments were dissimilar but 
there were many points of similarity between them in 
their early lives. Servetus, whose father was a royal 
notary, was born in 1511 at Navarre. When he was 
a small child, the family moved to Villa Neuva de 
Syena near Saragossa. In late life Servetus employed. 
the nom de plume of Villa Neuva. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the service of a Franciscan friar 
named Juan Quintana, who a few years later became 
the confessor of Charles V. In his company Servetus 
attended the Emperor’s coronation at Bologna in 
1530, and was present also at the Diet of Augsburg 
that same year. ‘That fall found him in Basel. 
There he conferred with Oecolampadius concerning 
his views on the Trinity. The reformer lost patience 
with him because of his conceited and obstinate 
views. ‘These characteristics of Servetus cost him 
dearly throughout his life. At this time he had the 
enthusiasm of youth, but with this enthusiasm went 
conceit that alienated people. He lacked charm and 
consideration. Obstinacy and conceit are not valu- 
able assets in winning converts to a new view. From 
a distance of four centuries Servetus does not seem 
to be the most amiable character with whom to deal. 

After his stay in Basel, he proceeded to Strassburg. 
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There he met with a friendlier reception from Bucer 
and Capito. In Strassburg he published his Errors 
on the Trinity. As this is the work that stirred up 
such a hornets’ nest among the Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, it should be of interest to examine it at 
least briefly. The Rhine country became too hot for 
him, so he fled to Paris, where he assumed the name 
of Michael Villariovanus, by which he was known for 
twenty years. 

His Errors on the Trinity is a remarkable book, 
especially as the author was only twenty years of age. 
His youth is reflected in the work; it is earnest, sin- 
cere, and filled with a mystical love for Christ that 
could hardly be expressed. In fact, it is extremely 
difficult at times to follow his thoughts. He showed 
a wide knowledge of Scripture, quoting from fifty- 
two books. Like Calvin, he knew the Church Fa- 
thers, citing forty of them. While he was the fore- 
runner of critical interpretation of the Bible, he ac- 
cepted it as unassailable authority. 

Now, he did not deny the Trinity, but opposed 
the unprofitable and unscriptural form in which it 
was presented. ‘The current conception was based 
largely on the scholastic sentences of Lombard. 
Servetus claimed that there were no such words in 
scripture as trinity, persons, essence, or hypostases. 
These terms were imported from Greek philosophy. 
In dealing with Christ he believed that Christ was an 
actual historical man, not merely an abstract human 
quality assumed by God. However, Christ was more 
than a mere man, He was miraculously begotten by 
the Word of God and was a real Son of God by 
nature. He was also God, sharing His full divinity, 
with none of man’s imperfections. Christ was equal 
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in power with God, but not identical in being. The 

Holy Spirit was not a separate being. This would 
lead to a plurality of Gods and would be the same 
as atheism. He believed that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are three wonderful dispositions of God in 
which His divinity variously appears. ‘This was the 
real ‘Trinity. He ruled out the conception of one 
divine essence existing in three separate beings. This 
would be a quaternity, not a trinity. 

Servetus’ work was divided into seven books, in 
which there is much that is discursive, repetitious, 
and obscure. But, in spite of these features, certain 
points stand out clearly. Servetus opposed the idea 
of Christ being a hypostasis of God; he taught that 
the Trinity was a series of dispositions of God. He 
believed firmly in the historical Jesus as the central 
feature of Christianity and that Christ was the abso- 
lute embodiment of God in human form. The Holy 
Spirit was the power of God working within man. 
An intellectual belief in Christ as the Son of God 
was what saved a man and not personal faith in 
Christ. His Errors raised such a storm of protest 
that he wrote his Dialogue on the Trinity in two 
books. In this he elaborated his former views, with- 
out being controversial. He retracted his former 
statement that the Holy Spirit was an angel. As to 
salvation through faith, he took an intermediate 
position between the Romanists and Lutherans, hold- 
ing that love crowned both works and faith. 

We see from this short summary that Servetus was 
not a Unitarian. However, he stimulated the studies 
of the liberals, who some fifty years afterwards be- 
came unitarian. He also caused the Protestants to 
formulate their trinitarian views. Their leaders sub- 
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scribed to a portion of his views, but they felt that 
they must be accepted or rejected as a whole. Con- 
sequently, they rejected him altogether. He was 
anathema to both Catholics and Protestants, and to 
preserve his life he disappeared from the scene. For 
twenty years he lived under an assumed name, which 
subterfuge was aided by the legend that he had been 
imprisoned and had died in a castle dungeon. 

Servetus proceeded to Paris, where he studied 
medicine at the College Calvi and then mathematics 
at the College of Lombards. Calvin was living se- 
cretly in Paris at the same time, being prominent 
enough in Protestant circles to be listed for persecu- 
tion. The two men never met, but Servetus chal- 
lenged Calvin to a debate. For some reason this did 
not materialize. Calvin later charged Servetus with 
failure to appear. 

When Servetus’ funds gave out, he went to Lyons, 
where he obtained work as a proof reader and lit- 
erary editor in the famous publishing house of 
Trechsels. His first work there was an edition of 
Ptolemy's Geography, to which he made a few origi- 
nal contributions. However, he did not say that 
Palestine was a poor country for a promised land. 
This remark was carried over from an earlier edition. 
After two years in Lyons, his interest in medicine was 
renewed through the publishing of a medical work 
by his house. His medical studies lasted four years. 
To help support himself he lectured on geography 
and astrology. He also wrote a book on the use of 
syrups in medicine that ran to five editions in twelve 
years. But it was in anatomy that he distinguished 
himself. He is said to be the first man to publish the 
discovery of the pulmonary circulation of the blood 
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from the right to the left side of the heart, although 
he did not attach much importance to the discovery. 
His lectures on astrology were popular, but his con- 
troversial streak asserted itself here. He could not 
refrain from criticizing doctors for their neglect of 
this subject, and he replied with a pamphlet that was 
biting and insulting. For this he was haled before 
Parliament and the Inquisition, reprimanded by 
both, and forbidden to lecture on the subject. They 
did not dream that he was the author of the forbid- 
den work on the Trinity. Servetus, incensed, left 
Paris. 

He settled in Charlieu, a town near Lyons. After 
some two years there he was engaged in contro- 
versy again. Servetus seldom stayed anywhere with- 
out being a storm center. He welcomed an in- 
vitation from the Archbishop of Vienne to become 
his personal physician, moving there in 1540. ‘Then 
followed the twelve happiest years of his life. He 
had known the archbishop in Paris and his appoint- 
ment afforded opportunities to pursue his vocation 
of medicine and his avocation of writing, particularly 
along theological lines. 

Vienne, the seat of the archbishop, is on the Rhone 
river, thirty-five miles south of Lyon, in the province 
of Dauphine. It is some ninety miles southwest of 
Geneva. As it figured prominently in Servetus’ his- 
tory, it is of interest to us here. ‘The ruler of 
Dauphine had been known as the Dauphin. In 1349, 
Humbert, the last Dauphin, gave the province to 
France on condition that the eldest son of the French 
king should be called Dauphin. ‘This stipulation was 
followed until the fall of the monarchy. Always in 
matters pertaining to Dauphine the French king was 
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styled the King Dauphin. In Servetus’ time Vienne, 
as the principal city in the province, was a place of 
importance. 

Servetus was a skilled physician, and his work 
prospered. He was active also in his theological 
studies. He saw, by means of the press, two Latin 
Bibles. In addition, he wrote criticisms of the text 
that anticipated modern approach to Biblical inter- 
pretation. However, they did not seem to provoke 
adverse comment. 

For sixteen years before his death Servetus corre- 
sponded with Calvin, but as the Genevan reformer 
would not agree with him he became abusive. Cal- 
vin’s patience, never his strong point, gave out, and 
he would not carry on his end of the correspondence. 
In 1546, Servetus sent a manuscript to Calvin for 
comment. Calvin kept it and it was never published. 
This was the work that Servetus brought out in 1553 
as Christianity Restored. Calvin felt so strongly about 
the matter that he wrote to Farel in 1546, saying that, 
if Servetus ever came to Geneva, “I shall not suffer 
him to escape without losing his life.” It is to be re- 
gretted that Servetus did not know this. 

In 1553, Servetus had printed privately in Vienne 
a work of seven hundred pages on Christianity Re- 
stored. His name did not appear at all. The pages 
were sent secretely to Lyon and Frankfort, where 
they were to be sold at the Easter fair. A friend of 
Servetus in Lyon made the mistake of sending a copy 
to Calvin in Geneva. This book was an elaboration 
of Servetus’ previous work on the Trinity. It showed 
the results of his added twenty years in the maturity 
of his thought and restraint of his language. How- 
ever, he called the Pope, anti-Christ, denounced in- 
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fant baptism, elaborated his views on the Trinity, 
and presented a conception of God that was slightly 
pantheistic. While this book was the immediate 
cause of his downfall, it does not differ much from 
his earlier views. | | 

Then Calvin went out of his way to persecute 
Servetus. Herein lies a serious part of his action in 
the entire matter. He did not seem to realize that 
the policy of Christians should be to let truth stand 
or fall on its own right. This championship of God 
was his undoing. He had a friend in Geneva, Wil- 
liam ‘Trie, write to Lyon in March, 1553, that Ser- 
vetus was the author of Christianity Restored. He 
sent along the title page, index, and first leaves of the 
book. ‘Two weeks later, twenty of Servetus’ Latin 
letters to Calvin were forwarded to Lyon. Protestant 
intolerance joined hands with the Inquisition, and 
Servetus was arrested early in June at Vienne. 

The archbishop had not dreamed that the arch 
heretic of the time was a member of his household. 
We can imagine the amazement of all connected with 
the Roman court in the province. They had been 
harboring an enemy in their midst—an enemy whose 
views filled them with horror. In those days men 
felt strongly about their theological views.. They 
neither could nor would brook any conception that 
differed from their own cherished beliefs. Servetus 
was imprisoned two days in Vienne before effecting 
his escape. The night before his escape he had in- 
structed a friend to collect a large sum of money ow- 
ing to him. His guard seems not to have been near, 
for he escaped when he was allowed to go to a privy 
at the edge of the garden, hard by his place of con- 
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finement. Later, in Geneva, he absolved the jailor 
from any contrivance with him in his escape. 

Despite his flight the trial of Servetus was com- 
pleted. The following sentence, leaving no manner 
of doubt as to how the authorities felt, was handed 
down: 


“Between the procurator of King Dauphin, plaintiff, 
upon the scandalous crime of heresy, godmatification, 
compositions of new doctrines and heretical books, 
schisms and perturbation of union and public peace, re- 
bellion and disobedience to the ordinances, made against 
heresies, effraction and evasion from the royal Delphinel 
prison on the one part, and Mr. Michael Servetus de 
Villenefue, physician, late prisoner in the Delphinel pal- 
ace at Vienne, and at present a fugitive, on account of 
the said crime, on the other part. ... We have de- 
clared, and do declare him attained and convicted of the 
matter and crimes laid to his charge; for the reparation 
of which we have condemned and do condemn him; to 
wit, in a pecuniary mulct of a thousand livres; to be 
paid to the king of Dauphin; and as soon as he shall be 
taken, he shall be drawn in a dung cart, with his books, 
on the market day and hour, from the gate of the 
Delphinel palace, through the streets and accustomed 
places, to the common hall of the present city; and from 
thence to the place called the Charneve, and there he 
shall be burnt alive, with a slow fire, until his body shall 
be reduced to ashes: In the meantime the present sen- 
tence shall be executed in effigy.” 


This sentence was carried out, his effigy being 
drawn through the streets and burned before the 
populace. Servetus is almost unique in the animosity 
felt toward him by the two opposing groups. His 
first trial was by the civic authorities; later the church 
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court came to the same conclusion, but by then 
Servetus had been dead two months. 

For two months his whereabouts was unknown, 
and then, toward the middle of August, he appeared 
in Geneva, planning to take a boat down the lake in 
his flight to Italy. It was the last place in the world 
to which he should have gone. Accounts are con- 
flicting about his apprehension. Some say that he 
was recognized in St. Pierre, where he had gone to 
hear Calvin preach; others, that he was captured at 
his inn. The latter seems more probable. In any 
case, he was arrested and thrown into prison. He 
was brought to the bar of the small council and syn- 
dics on August 14, with Nicholas-de-la Fontaine as 
his accuser.. Fontaine was a secretary of Calvin’s, not 
his cook, as sometimes stated. According to the 
Genevese law, the accuser had to remain in prison 
also until his charges were substantiated. If false he 
paid the penalty. 

Fontaine presented thirty-eight questions, dealing 
principally with Servetus’ doctrines. Servetus ac- 
knowledged the Errors of the Trinity, Christianity 
Restored, and some critical annotations on the Bible. 
The thirty-second question said that he had defamed 
Calvin in a printed book. Servetus answered that he 
had defended himself against a similar procedure on 
Calvin’s part, which was quite true. He admitted 
also that the Latin manuscript presented was the one 
he had forwarded to Calvin. ‘The next day he was 
brought before the bar again, and Fontaine was re- 
leased from custody, the judges having decided that 
the prisoner seemed very guilty. 

The trial moved forward steadily. Following the 
prisoner’s request, ink and paper with which to pre- 
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sent his petition were given him. On August 22 
this petition was presented in the form of three prop- 


Ositions: First, that it was a new thing to prosecute} 


a man for Scripture interpretations. Constantine 
had not acted in this manner toward Arius. Servetus 
claimed that he was imprisoned injustly, not having 
in any way disturbed the public peace. Finally, as 
a foreigner, and not familiar with their forms of pro- 
cedure, he desired an attorney. However, the re 
quest for an attorney was not granted. It seems 
strangely unjust in this liberty loving city of Geneva 
that this could happen. But they were convinced 
firmly of Servetus’ guilt and were determined that 
he be executed. Calvin did not consider himself 
a cruel man, but when it came to any opposition to 
his view of God he was inflexible. Ami Perrin made 
an attempt to have the trial before the Council of 
Two Hundred, but failed. [This was not so much 
interest in Servetus as a desire to check Calvin. Per- 
rin felt that the influence of the Libertines could be 
brought to bear before the larger court. Servetus was 
buoyed up by this hope, which proved false. 

On the last day in the month of August the syndics 
and Council of Geneva received a letter from the 
vice bailiff and king’s attorney of Vienne thanking 
them for thé information that Servetus had been 
captured and requesting that they return him to 
Vienne for execution. Thus intolerance called for a 
truce between sworn enemies. The message from 
Vienne was brought by the captain of the royal palace 
there. Servetus preferred to remain in Geneva, 
where his fate was in the balance, to returning to 
certain death in Vienne. At this time he exonerated 
the jailor of any assistance in his escape. If he had 
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been extradited it would have been one more death 
added to the thousands on the Roman side, and 
Protestantism would not have had its most infamous 
blot. 

Twice during the month of September Servetus 
presented petitions to the court. He stated his ter- 
rible plight and begged for more sanitary conditions. 
One can imagine the filth of a sixteenth-century dun- 
geon after five weeks’ confinement and the pitiable 
condition of the prisoner. Surely nothing is as im- 
placable as religious intolerance. It blinds one to 
the finer shades of life and seems to promote the very 
worst in people. 

Servetus again requested the assistance of a lawyer. 
He said that Calvin had imprisoned him falsely and 
that Calvin himself should be placed in prison. What 
he wanted was justice. ‘This word justice he repeated 
three times, and to-day its ascending wail of hopeless- 
ness touches us to the quick. Servetus presented two 
very pertinent questions to Calvin that were unan- 
swered. Had he not presented the charges against 
him at Vienne? Were his actions in accordance with 
the life of a church minister? While his trial was 
conducted by the city, undoubtedly it was instigated 
by Calvin. Calvin, with his legalistic training, felt 
equally at home in court and pulpit. We admit a 
great admiration for Calvin and a deep affection 
through our association with him. Still, his warmest 
admirers cannot but grieve over his attitudes and 
actions, brought on by his egotistical sensitiveness. 
Servetus had assailed him in a vital spot, his pride. 
And when is added to personal injury the assault on 
Calvin’s God, one has the formula of Calvin’s actions. 
No better illustration of the maxim that Christ is 
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injured in the house of his friends has ever been 
perpetrated. | 

October, which was to prove the last month of 
Servetus’ life, was marked by the quickened tempo 
of the trial. On the tenth of the month, Servetus 
wrote again about his miserable estate, the lack of 
clothes, filth, and the cold of his cell. Calvin now 
presented thirty-eight propositions from the writings 
of Servetus. These propositions were a summary of 
his beliefs, as we have given them. The fact that he 
called Calvin and his fellow trinitarians, atheists, did 
not help his cause. Servetus replied categorically to 
Calvin, still maintaining his position. Calvin’s re- 
ply concluded the written and spoken arguments of 
the trial. 

Geneva did not want to assume the entire responsi- 
bility for this affair. Consequently, Servetus’ books 
and kindred matters had been sent to the five Protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland for their opinions. The 
result of this action was summarized in a letter from 
Calvin to Farel on October 26: 


“The messenger that was sent to the Swiss is come 
back. ‘They all unanimously declare, that Servetus has 
revived the impious errors, with which Satan did form- 
erly disturb the church; and that he is an intolerable 
monster. Those of Basel are right. ‘Those of Zurich are 
the most vehement; for they express the heinousness of 
his impiety in very emphatical words, and exhort our 
magistrates to use him severely. ‘Those of the Schaff- 
hausen subscribe to their judgment. ‘The letter of the 
divines of Berne, which is also to the purpose, is attended 
with that of their senate, whereby our magistrates have 
been very much animated. Cesar, a comical man, who 
pretended to be sick for three days, came to court at last 
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to acquit that profligate fellow; for he was not ashamed 
to propose that the cause should be removed to the 
Council of ‘Two Hundred. Nevertheless, he has been 
condemned without dispute. He will be executed to- 
morrow. We have endeavored to commute that sort of 
death; but it was vain. I will tell you when I see you, 
why the judges have not granted our request.” 


This letter passed Farel on the way, as he had left 
Neufchatel for the trip to Geneva. We do not know 
why the magistrates refused Calvin’s request. He 
wanted Servetus executed, but desired a more hu- 
mane method. 

Servetus was informed on the morning of August 
27 that he was sentenced to death. He had hoped 
for a reprieve up to the very end and now fell to his 
knees begging for mercy. But all to no avail. The 
procession, with the prisoner in the midst, proceeded 
from the prison hard by St. Pierre to the hillside 
called Champel, outside the city walls. To-day the 
street leading to this spot is called the Rue Michael 
Servetus; then it was merely a road leading out of 
the city. Farel accompanied Servetus, exhorting him 
to the end to retract and recant. But to the end 
Servetus was obdurate. He was chained to the post, 
and, because of green wood, the agony was prolonged. 
He commended his soul to God, calling on Christ, 
the Son of the Eternal God. ‘To the end he refused 
to say Christ, the Eternal Son of God. So died Serve- 
tus; but this did not end the affair. ‘Three hundred 
, and fifty years afterwards devoted followers of Calvin 
~/ placed a monument on the spot of the execution in 

memory of Servetus and as an expiation for Calvin. 

We cannot help but feel that if Calvin were alive he 
\ would have concurred entirely. Servetus marked the 
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transient and unworthy in Calvin; however, there ar 
lasting values that have transcended even this terribl 
mistake. 

It was not long before a violent reaction set in ‘ 
against Calvin and the Genevan authorities for the | 
execution of Servetus. The times were cruel, life \ 
was held cheaply, but men shrank from this Protes- } 
tant persecution. For awhile it seemed that Calvin / 
would have to leave Geneva again. Needless to say, — 
Beza and other friends leapt to his defense. During 
the following year Calvin wrote a book defending 
himself in the entire matter. Let us again remind 
ourselves of Calvin’s training and his views of God. 
His law teacher, L’Etoile had held that it was right 
and proper for the civil authorities to execute those 
who held religious views contrary to those of the 
State. ‘This sentence from Calvin’s defense throws 
light on his attitude. “The calling of the magistrates 
does require that impure and petulant tongues shall 
not be allowed to lacerate the sacred name of God 
and trample upon His worship.” 

The most formidable attack on Calvin in the affair 
of Servetus was the book, Concerning Heretics, pub- 
lished in 1554 by Sebastian Castellio at Basel. While 
Calvin reflected largely the temper of his times and 
while his self-appointed championship of God led 
him to this sad excess, there were other men far ahead 
of their day in regard to intolerance. The foremost 
of these was Sebastian Castellio, a native of Savoy 
who had fled to Geneva to escape the Inquisition. 
There he obtained a position as a teacher in the 
academy, and was highly regarded by Calvin, who 
was some six years his senior. However, this regard 
changed when Castellio differed with Calvin on 
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questions of interpretation. Castellio desired to be 
ordained to the ministry so that he could preach as 
well as teach. ‘This was due both to the desire to 
preach and for the added income for the support of 
his family. The consistory based their refusal to 
ordain him on two grounds: He repudiated the 
inspiration of the Song of Solomon and he did not 
agree with Calvin’s interpretation of the descent of 
Christ into hell. As a result of this Castellio left 
Geneva for Basel. While he was a man of excellent 
parts, he did address the ministers of Geneva in 
biting terms. This was in May, 1544. Later his 
tone was much milder, but he was not blameless in 
his attitude. 

Arriving at Basel, Castellio supported his family by 
whatever work he could secure. He devoted his spare 
time to Biblical scholarship, which was of high grade, 
evidencing an excellent mind. In recognition of 
prefaces he wrote to a Latin Bible published in 1551 
and a French Bible in 1553, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of Basel. His opposi- 
tion to Calvin had continued throughout these years, 
and it leapt into open form on the death of Servetus. 
This was expressed in the book, Concerning Heretics, 
which consisted of excerpts from the views of toler- 
ance of twenty writers. Some of these were early 
Church Fathers, and others were men who changed 
their views later in life. Castellio wrote three of the 
excerpts himself. A few quotations will suffice to 
indicate the tone of the book. In the dedication 
Castellio wrote, “I can discover no more than this, 
that we regard those as heretics with whom we dis- 
agree.’ He quoted from Luther’s earlier writings, 
“Every man should be allowed to believe as he will 
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and can, and no one should be constrained.” In 
writing on the parable of the tares, Luther had said, 
‘We are not to root them [i.e., heretics] out nor put 
them to death.” In later life Luther did not live up 
to these statements. Erasmus was quoted, as were 
Chrysostom and Augustine. The Bishop of Hippo 
had said, “Good Catholics are not pleased that even 
a heretic should be prosecuted to the death,” and “I 
beg that the death penalty be not inflicted upon them 
[heretics].” 

To quote Castellio himself throws much light on 
his viewpoint: “The whole point is to show that 
there is much in Scripture which we do not under- 
stand and, hence, about which we should not perse- 
cute. One proof of our ignorance is the very fact of 
controversy.” But he goes on to say, “And what is 
vastly worse, we declare that all this is done through 
zeal for Christ and at His command and in His 
name.” 

Both the Romanists and Protestants employed the 
argument that it was not the church that punished | 
heretics but the government. The church would. 
point out the erring parties but the State would 
prosecute and execute. For these arguments Castellio 
had this to say: 


“Wherefore Princes and Magistrates, do not listen to 
those who invite you to persecution, for they are sedi- 
tious, however much they accuse others of sedition, as 
the Jews accused Christ, though they were themselves 
responsible. ‘The dwelling of Christ must be built by 
love.” : 


In his preface to the French Bible, already alluded 
to, Castellio struck a note that is modern in its tone. 
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Certainly he was not typical of his time. ‘Examples 
of constraint in the Old Testament are not valid for 
us, partly because the patriarchs had a special com- 
mand from God, but more particularly because the 
Old Testament had been superseded by Christ.” It 
took the church a long time to catch up with this 
advice. Old Testament practices characterized the 
Scottish and Puritan churches, and to this very day 
we have many evidences of it in certain quarters. 

Calvin’s reply to this book was one of his poorest 
efforts. Because he felt that Protestantism had to 
defend itself both internally and externally, he made 
his mistake. We do not try to defend him. In fact 
his followers have endeavored to profit by his mis- 
take, and we feel that they have led the way in 
tolerance. 

Let us close with a paragraph from Castellio’s reply 
to Calvin’s defense. “To kill a man is not to defend 
a doctrine, but to kill a man. When the Genevans 
killed Servetus they did not defend a doctrine; they 
killed a man. ‘The defense of doctrine is not the 
affairs of the magistrate but of the doctor. What has 
the sword to do with doctrine?” 

What indeed? But let us keep this question ever 
before us. 


IX 


THE FINAL DECADE 


E COME to the final ten years of Calvin’s 

\ \ life. The year 1553, as we have seen, was 

a most trying one, in which Calvin’s repu- 
tation suffered untold harm. While he had not estab- 
lished himself completely when 1554 opened, yet the 
internal dissensions ahead turned out to be not as 
bitter as those of the preceding year. He was a man 
now forty-five years old, at the very height of his in- 
tellectual powers, but so broken physically that he 
lived with pain as a constant companion. . His suffer- 
ing should be kept in mind when the acerbity of his 
temper is stressed. Internal disputes continued be- 
cause of the opposition of the Libertines. Although 
Calvin had won in the matter of Berthelier, his party 
still harassed him. However, they were not as strong 
as one might suppose, and had lost ground in backing 
Servetus. They revived the predestination contro- 
versy, charging Calvin with making God the author 
of sin. This charge was not limited to his opponents 
at Geneva, but was made wherever people differed 
from his doctrine. 

An anonymous libel against the character of Calvin 
was published at this time. Many ascribed it to 
Castellio, though he denied being the author. Calvin 
replied briefly, but the principal defense was issued 
by his friend Beza. Certainly no charges against the 
private life of Calvin ever could be maintained. 
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One of the principal points of dispute in Geneva 
and Switzerland was over the question of excommuni- 
cation. Calvin and Farel felt that the consistory, that 
is the church, had the power and right to excommuni- 
cate anyone who did not live up to the standards of 
the church. The councils felt that the right lay with 
them. While Calvin’s influence in Geneva enabled 
him to be more or less successful there, it was not pos- 
sible in the other cantons. Bern particularly was 
opposed, and we find that in a few years a break devel- 
oped between Bern and Viret on just this question. 
Generally speaking, the Swiss ministers did not for- 
ward the claims of the church over the state, while the 
Frenchmen, Calvin, Farel, Viret, and Beza did. 

Two matters outside of Geneva took much of 
Calvin’s attention at this time. In the fall of 1553 a 
congregation of Protestants left London under the 
leadership of John Laski to find a safe retreat in the 
Lowlands from the policy of Mary, who followed her 
brother Edward VI on the English throne. A storm 
drove these refugees ashore at Elsmore. ‘They would 
have been hospitably treated but for the Lutheran 
court pastors, especially Westphal of Hamburg. It 
is a sad commentary on the church at this time that 
even the Protestants could not practice tolerance 
among themselves. Laski took his group to Frankfort 
for refuge. Calvin wrote to him in the spring of 
1554, encouraging him and his followers. 

He and Westphal however splintered lances over 
this and the whole matter of the Lord’s Supper. ‘The 
Consensus of Zurich, drawn up by Calvin, Bullinger, 
and other leaders of the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches, had formed a working policy in regard to 
this vexed question. Westphal, however, had broken 
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out into criticism of the Swiss attitude and Calvin 
had replied. Calvin wrote against the Lutheran re- 
ception of Laski, taking them to task for their inhos- 
pitality and intolerance. Again Westphal replied. 
Then, in 1556, Calvin published a long treatise re- 
futing Westphal’s position and berating him. It is 
a great pity that he allowed himself to be carried into 
excessive use of vituperative expressions, for it both 
lessened his arguments and illustrated again how he 
failed to appreciate Christian love and forbearance. 
He maintained, of course, the view of the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the sacraments but not the 
bodily presence. In a letter to Melancthon, in the 
summer of 1554, he had deplored the silence of the 
German on this important subject. 

The other outside matter that he entered into was 
the dispute among the English at Frankfort. ‘This is 
of particular interest, as we see the start of the Puri- 
tan movement. Some of the English, even before 
leaving England, felt that Cranmer had not gone far 
enough with the Reformation movement. The refu- 
gees in Frankfort were led by Whittingham and for 
a time by Knox. Permission was given them to share 
the French church and they were requested not to 
observe usages that would cause friction. Fora while 
they employed the prayer book of Edward VI in a 
modified way. But Whittingham was desirous of a 
more Calvinistic order. ‘They wrote Calvin for ad- 
vice, giving him a summary of the prayer book in 
French, as he did not know English. His reply, on 
the whole, was not unfavorable, though he warned 
against popish dregs. Whittingham, Knox, and others 
attempted to draw up a service based on the order 
Calvin had compiled at Strassburg. This was done, 
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but in the summer of 1555 Dr. Cox, the English 
leader, arrived with others who were strongly wedded 
to the Prayer Book and would make no compromise. 
Because of Knox’s writings against the emperor they 
secured his banishment. Knox, Whittingham, and 
most of their adherents went to Geneva, where they 
were received hospitably. In this episode we have 
the crystallization of the differences among the Eng- 
lish that led to the Puritan party. 

In the summer of 1555 the opposition of the Liber- 
tines was finally broken. ‘They precipitated a riot 
one night, assaulting a syndic and spreading the 
rumor that the French refugees were taking the city. 
Calvin’s old enemies Perrin and Berthelier led this 
outbreak. Five of the conspirators were captured, 
tried and executed. Perrin and Berthelier fled, 
though a younger Berthelier was one of the five who 
paid the penalty of death. From now on Calvin's 
position was secure. His enemies claimed that he 
took part in the torture of the conspirators, but 
Calvin denied this in a letter to Bullinger. 

His correspondence was unusually heavy this year, 
including, as it did, letters to the King of Poland, the 
Duchess of Ferrara, the English at Frankfort, the 
Council of Bern, the French churches at Poicters and 
Angers, Bullinger, and many other individuals. He 
also published in August his Harmony of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke in three volumes. This work he 
dedicated to the council and burgomaster of Frank- 
fort for their hospitality to the refugees from England 
and other places. He compared the commentary on 
these three gospels with his commentary on John to 
four heralds preceding the arrival of Christ the King. 
He referred to Augustine’s description of the fourth 
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gospel as four trumpets. This commentary, as with 
all his others, was direct and concise, evidencing a 
deep patristic lore as well as a knowledge of the Bible 
in the original languages. The verbosity and stilted- 
ness of the period were totally lacking in his works. 

Calvin was firmly established now in Geneva. The 
internal difficulties had been overcome, and while 
there was much personal dissatisfaction over the 
ordinances, it did not break into open opposition. 
The year 1556 was an interesting one because of the 
many activities of the reformer and because it illus- 
trated the stability of his position. He protested fre- 
quently in his letters that he had very little influence 
with the councils, but we find them calling him in 
again and again. ‘This was due to his influence and 
position in the city, and to his great intellectual 
ability, coupled with his profound knowledge of law. 
The year 1556 marked the termination of the treaty 
with Bern. It was to the advantage of both cities 
that it be renewed. However, there was an underly- 
ing antagonism between these cantons that flared up 
repeatedly, and it was not until 1558 that a treaty 
was ratified. In the negotiations the council of 
Geneva employed Calvin's talents repeatedly. 

One irritant at this time was the presence of the 
Libertine refugees in Bern and other Swiss cities. It 
is indicative of Calvin’s prestige that Geneva would 
not receive Perrin and Berthelier, although Bern 
made an issue of it. From now until his death Calvin 
was beset by adversaries, but the city was behind him 
continuously from 1555 to the end. 

In August he made a trip of two months’ duration 
to Frankfort in an attempt to settle the difficulties in 
the French church there. For his protection and 
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assistance he was accompanied by a herald from 
Geneva. This Frankfort situation was just one inci- 
dent in the perpetual tension between the Lutheran 
and Reformed beliefs over the Lord’s Supper. Frank- 
fort was predominantly Lutheran in its observance, 
but the city council had permitted French refugees 
to organize a church. We have noted Calvin’s dedi- 
cation of the Gospel Harmony to the council. But 
Westphal published his attack on Calvin in Frank- 
fort, a procedure that did not further friendly rela- 
tions. And now the French quarreled among them- 
selves over a minister. Calvin settled their internal 
difficulties while creating a better atmosphere in the 
city. 

During this year he replied to Westphal in a 
lengthy work. In his first passage with Westphal he 
had been fairly moderate, but this time he attacked 
Westphal savagely. It is one of the great tragedies 
of the church that men have differed so profoundly 
on the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but it is an 
even greater tragedy that their difficulties have not 
been carried on in the spirit of the Founder of the 
Supper. 

Another matter over which vast quantities of ink 
have been employed is that of baptism—not only the 
mode, but as to its efficacy and the age at which it 
should be administered. One interesting letter of 
Calvin’s this year dealt with his view that infants who 
were not baptized were not lost. Some of his follow- 
ers in later generations outHeroded their leader in 
teaching infant damnation. 

In the spring of 1556 Calvin had a seizure while 
preaching, and was laid up with fever for some weeks. 
The rumor of his death spread abroad. In his home 
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city of Noyon a public celebration was held to rejoice 
over his decease. 

Besides the reply to Westphal, Calvin published in 
July of this year his commentary on First and Second 
Timothy. This work he dedicated to the Duke of 
Somerset. Of course, he desired the support of 
Somerset, but he wished also to acknowledge the 
work of that statesman in England. He mentioned 
in his dedication that in the two epistles to ‘Timothy, 
“We have the true government of the church set 
before us in a lively picture.” He suggested that 
part of Somerset’s undertaking was to be along simi- 
lar lines. 

One quotation from the commentary serves to 
throw light on Calvin’s character. Modern commen- 
tators on the passage about drinking wine for the 
stomach’s sake think this was an interpolation. 
Calvin said: 


“How few are there at the present day who need to be 
forbidden the use of water, or rather how many are there 
that need to be limited to drink wine soberly! It is also 
evident how necessary it is for us, even when we are 
desirous to act right, to ask from the Lord the spirit of 
prudence, that He may teach us moderation. Timothy 
was, indeed, upright in his aims; but, because he is re- 
proved by the Spirit of God, we learn that excess of 
severity of living was faulty in him. At the same time, 
a general rule is laid down, that while we ought to be 
temperate in eating and drinking, every person should 
attend to his own health, not for the sake of prolonging 
life, but that as long as he lives he may serve God and 
be of use to his neighbors.” 


Calvin was certainly moderate in his habits. His 
supreme desire was to serve God, but his service to 
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his neighbors was curtailed all too often by his im- 
moderate temper. 

Early in 1557 Calvin wrote to Viret concerning a 
personal sorrow in his own household. His brother 
Anthony had divorced his wife because she was guilty 
of adultery with a hunchback servitor. Calvin’s de- 
tractors did not fail to deride him for this unhappy 
occurrence under his own roof. However, most of his 
letters this year reflect his activity over many fronts. 
Several of these epistles were to the seigniors of Bern, 
dealing with the vexed problems of the Libertine 
refugees. ‘This was an open sore between Geneva 
and Bern until the treaty between the two cantons 
was renewed the following year. 

The reform had taken hold in Poland. Protes- 
tants in this kingdom invited Calvin to visit them, 
but he wrote, explaining that this was impossible be- 
cause of the press of duties and his poor health. In 
a letter he praised highly John Laski, the Polish 
leader. 

This year he also wrote several times to the church 
at Paris. The reform was spreading like wild-fire in 
France, so much so that by 1561 there were 2,150 
Reformed churches in the kingdom. ‘The Paris 
church, which was organized in 1555, was the first of 
these and was followed in practically every province 
in France. Francis I had opposed the reform and in 
the twelve years of Henry II’s reign (1547-1559) he 
followed in the footsteps of his father. In 1557 one 
of the three royal edicts against the Protestants was 
issued. Calvin wrote a long letter to Henry II. It 
is to be doubted that Henry ever read it, but in 
twenty-five statements Calvin presented the Protes- 
tant view comprehensively. This letter could be used 
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as a manual of the Calvinistic doctrine. Calvin 
stressed particularly that the reformers were not 
rebels against constituted authority but loyal to the 
government. ‘This appeal, however, had no effect, as 
there was a sharp persecution during this year. It 
was the precursor..of-the persecution and.religious 
wars of the near future in-France.. The reformer 
‘wrote also to the King of Navarre, who was the 
natural leader of the Protestant cause. ‘This prince, 
who was the husband of Jeanne, the daughter of 
Marguerite of Navarre, never assumed the leadership 
that was his and finally defaulted altogether. 

In July Calvin published his five-volume commen- 
tary on the Psalms. ‘This was written first in Latin 
and then revised into French by Calvin the year be- 
fore his death. The preface was an autobiographical 
statement, about six thousand words long, that gives 
some interesting facts about Calvin’s boyhood and his 
subjective reaction to the various controversies in 
which he engaged. Calvin appears harsh and stern 
to the observer, but when one sees within there is a 
much warmer side to his nature. 

The Christian Church is much indebted to Calvin 
as a commentator. Prior to his time, the mystical 
and allegorical method of explaining Scripture had 
prevailed. He dispensed with this, strove to bring a 
direct practical explanation of the author’s original 
meaning. In doing this Calvin prepared himself by 
a careful study of the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
Melanchthon had said, “Scripture cannot be under- 
stood theologically, unless it be first understood 
grammatically.” It is this directness and simplicity 
that makes Calvin’s works profitable even to this day. 

The Genevese and Bernese finally settled their dif- 
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ferences in 1558, signing another treaty binding the 
cantons to perpetual peace. ‘This, of course, was the 
source of much satisfaction both to Geneva and 
Calvin. It was a quiet year for the reformer, broken 
only at home by controversy within the Italian 
church. A man named Gentilis carried on the theme 
of Servetus by pursuing the anti-Trinitarian view. 
Almost needless to say, he was banished, but it is 
another evidence of the seeming impossibility of men 
differing peaceably at this time over religious matters. 
Beza says of Gentilis, ““He therefore did what minds 
of his description are wont to do, that is, instead of 
submitting to the wisdom of God, he persuaded him- 
self that nothing was true that did not accord with 
human reason.” Alas, that men were not willing to 
listen to human reason! 

Calvin had at least one friend who took him to task 
for his severity and yet was able to hold his friend- 
ship. During this year we find letters passing be- 
tween Calvin and Nicholas Zerkinden of Strassburg. 
Zerkinden said: 


“In what concerns us you have seemed (a thing I have 
never dissembled) too harsh and rigid. I appear to you, 
perhaps, too lenient and patient, and I prefer to err on 
that side, rather than on the contrary. For our age and 
the example of Christ counsel consideration of mind. 
To strain and whet the laws, which it is sometimes prefer- 
able to mitigate, has often proved pernicious.” 


Calvin admitted his irratability, but maintained 
that the opponents of what he believed the truth 
should be dealt with roughly. Zerkinden replied 
later, ‘“Be mindful, venerable brother, of the humility 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and always look back to 
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the manner of life which we followed from the begin- 
ning of the knowledge of God and spare an impor- 
tunate, perhaps, but friendly monitor.” It is too 
bad that Calvin did not heed his friend’s advice. 

His correspondence continued to be voluminous. 
Of course he could not carry it on by hand alone, but 
frequently kept two secretaries busy at once. Early 
in the year he wrote to the Paris and other French 
churches, while in December he counseled the King 
of Navarre by mail. We find him indignant with 
Viret for not leaving Lausanne for Geneva, while his 
letter to Bullinger keeps us informed of Genevan 
affairs. Among others, he wrote to Admiral Coligny 
in France, the Duke of Wurtenburg, and the Duchess 
of Ferrara. One personal letter is of great interest. 
Farel, who had now reached the age of sixty-nine, 
decided to marry a young woman in Neufchatel. 
Calvin was greatly distressed over this and set forth 
in a letter reasons why he could not attend the wed- 
ding. The principal one, of course, was that he did 
not wish to commend it by his presence. 

In October of this year Calvin was taken sick with 
a quartan fever that did not leave him for eight 
months. This was the beginning of the end, for 
while he recovered from the attack to live four years 
longer, he was shattered in health. He was forced to 
discontinue preaching and lecturing, but there was 
no diminution of his literary activities and corre- 
spondence. Although not quite fifty years of age, he 
was now an old man, only his indomitable will kept 
him going. 

The year 1559 was a notable one, marked by at 
least three outstanding events: the death of Henry II, 
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the inauguration of the College of Geneva, and the 
publication of the final edition of the Institutes. 

Henry II reigned only twelve years, but in that 
period he demonstrated the fact that he was not the 
equal of his father, the debonair Francis I. Although 
he pushed the attacks against the Protestants, the Re- 
formed Church grew steadily during his lifetime. He 
had ninety-seven put to death publicly for their be- 
lief; when he died one-half million of his subjects 
were Protestant. ‘The month before his accidental 
death, the first general synod was held in Paris, with 
eleven churches represented. Among the reformers 
—Huguenots as they were being called—were such 
men of prominence as Admiral Coligny and the 
Prince of Condé. Henry had endeavored to intro- 
duce the Inquisition into France to combat heresy. 
The parliament of Paris blocked this measure de- 
cisively. 

Death blocked another thrust against the new faith. 
After Henry and Philip II of Spain quit their wars 
they decided to send a punitive expedition against 
Geneva under the Duke of Alva, in order to wipe out 
the Protestant stronghold and restore Geneva to its 
former overlord, the Duke of Savoy. Before these 
plans could be consummated, Henry was killed 
(June 29) in a tournament held in the street of St. 
Antoine, hard by the Bastile. Geneva was saved from 
a very real threat. | 

Earlier in this same month, on the hill of St. An- 
toine, in Geneva, not far from St. Pierre, the College 
of Geneva was taking form and was duly inaugurated 
in the cathedral church of St. Pierre. Calvin had 
long recognized the need of a college, not only be- 
cause he believed in education but because he needed 
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to educate ministers to answer the numerous calls 
for them coming from all over Europe. The build- 
ings of St. Antoine still stand, are still occupied by a 
school, and one can read over one of the entrance 
doors the inscription, Post Tenebras Lux, and the 
date, 1561. The University of Geneva, the descend- 
ant of Calvin’s College is opposite the Reformation 
monument, so that Calvin looks unceasingly at his 
intellectual descendant. 

Beza was the first rector. Most of the faculty were 
from the school of Lausanne. These professors, and 
ministers like Viret, had been expelled by Bern be- 
cause of their views on predestination and excom- 
munication. Lausanne’s loss was Geneva’s gain. The 
academy had seven years’ instruction and the college 
four years. One was thoroughly grounded in the 
classics, theology, and Scriptures when he finished. 
Calvin, who was equally at home in the classics, 
Church Fathers, Scriptures, theology, and law, be- 
lieved in a broad, well-grounded education. His fol- 
lowers have always reflected this attitude. 

In August of this year Calvin published the final 
edition of his Institutes, this work being the sum- 
mary of all his-views. In this he made his contribu- 
tion, indeed, to theological thought, not only of his 
day but of succeeding generations. It was one of the 
great books of all time. Huis purpose in this can be 
understood best from his own statements in the 
preface of the last edition: 


“In the first of this work, not expecting that success 
which the Lord, in His infinite goodness, hath given, I 
handled the subject for the most part in a superficial 
manner, as is usual in small treatises. ... Yet I never 
satisfied myself, till it was arranged in the order in which 
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it is now published. . . . Last winter, when I thought 
that a quartain again would speedily terminate in my 
death, the more my disorder increased, the less I spared 
myself, till I had finished the book, to leave it behind 
me, as some grateful return to such kind solicitations of 
the religious public. . . . Now my design in this work 
has been to prepare and qualify students of theology for 
the reading of the Divine Word, that they may have an 
easy introduction to it and be enabled to proceed in it 
without any obstruction. For I think I have given such 
a comprehensive summary, and orderly arrangement of 
all branches of religion, that, with proper attention, no 
person will find any difficulty in determining what ought 
to be the principal objects of his research in the Scrip- 
tures, and to what end he ought to refer anything it 
contains.” 


So he made the Scriptures the test of belief and 
action in religion. Of course, he taught that the 
Holy Spirit illumines one’s mind in the study. He 
believed in the infallible, inerrant Book, with all 
parts equally valuable. Thus he quoted indiscrimi- 
nately from all portions to buttress his arguments. 
He was perfectly sincere in this, but necessarily some 
of his conclusions were erroneous, and certainly the 
usage of the Bible came to be such that freedom of 
belief and action were impossible. ‘The Protestants 
swapped an inerrant church for an inerrant Book. 
Both positions are false, there being no final au- 
thority, except God’s Spirit in the individual. 

The Institutes are divided into four books, follow- 
ing the framework of the Apostles’ Creed. ‘The first 
book deals with God, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth”; the second, 
with “‘Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord”; the third, 
with “I believe in the Holy Ghost,” and the last book 
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with the church, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” It is outside our province to make a full 
review of the Institutes, for it would take a separate 
book to discuss it, even in part. When one has read 
this work he has Calvin’s entire system of theology 
and polity. The commentaries are merely elabora- 
tions of particular books, but every view expressed 

in them is rooted in the mother work. 

Calvinism is rooted in belief in God. This is the 
touch-stone of the entire system. ‘The view of God 
is generally spoken of as the Sovereignty of God. He 
is Creator and Ruler of the universe, revealed in 
nature, but more particularly and especially in 
Scripture. Calvin was a God-intoxicated man, not in 
the manner of the famous mystics, but in a realistic 
manner bearing directly on the activities of the 
world. He developed his views fully in his first book, 
dealing with the Trinity, the inheritance from the 
eastern wing of the church formulated in 323. 

But in Calvin’s system God is elevated at man’s 
expense. [he higher he places Deity, the lower is 
man’s position. All of Adam’s descendants (and 
Adam was a historical character) sinned and fell with 
him in his first transgression. Man is inherently cor- 
rupt; his will is in bondage to Satan (also a real per- 
son). By his own efforts man can make no step 
toward God. Christ came into the world, being both 
God and man, to redeem man from his sin and to act 
as mediator between God and His sinning creatures. 
Calvin’s legalistic training and tendencies came to the 
fore in his handling of this situation. Christ in His 
person combined three offices, those of prophet, priest 
and king. 

The third book deals with the third Person in the 
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Trinity, the personality of God in the world, or the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit invites us to Christ. © 
A man is saved by his faith. Now the Holy Spirit 
draws one to Christ. The grace of God is God woo- 
ing sinning man. God is love and men live through 
love. God is gracious toward man, but man cannot 
be gracious toward God. The grace of God is irresist- 
ible. It draws erring man to Him. Here we come 
to the most controversial teaching of Calvin, election 
or predestination. Men claimed that it made God 
the author of evil, that it inculcated fatalism, that it 
destroyed freedom of will. Of course, in this day, 
when deterministic philosophy has spoken, men are 
more familiar with a predestinarian or deterministic 
view of life than they were in Calvin’s day. Calvin 
built his theology from his premises. But his prem- 
ises were built on his view of the Bible and his use 
of it, and these will not hold. Christianity comes 
through the Bible, is impossible to understand apart 
from it, but it is not to be handled as the reformers 
handled it. Calvin broke down on the origin of evil; 
the simple narrative of the serpent and Eve is an 
ancient story of a primitive people, but does not ex- 
plain or solve the problem. 

Calvinists no longer hold the ironclad predestina- 
tion view. But it has been a tremendous force in the 
history of the movement. If you believe that you are 
chosen of God you have unlimited confidence. Oliver 
Cromwell’s favorite verse was, “I can do all things 
through Christ, who strengtheneth me.” The final 
word has by no means been said on the subject of 
predestination or determination. One of the briefest 
and best summaries of the reformed view of predesti- 
nation is the 17th Afticle in the Book of Common 
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Prayer. ‘The average Episcopalian does not even 
know it is there. This article reads: 


“Predestination to Life is the everlasting purpose of 
God, whereby (before the foundations of the world were 
laid) he hath constantly decreed by his council secret to 
us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom he 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them 
by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to 
honor. Wherefore, they which be endued with so excel- 
lent a benefit of God, be called according to God’s pur- 
pose by his spirit working in due season: they through 
Grace obey the calling: they be justified freely: they be 
made sons of God by adoption: they be made like the 
image of his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ: they walk 
religiously in good works, and at length, by God’s mercy, 
they attain to everlasting felicity. 

“As the godly consideration of Predestination, and our 
Election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeak- 
able comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in them- 
selves the workings of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and their earthly members, and draw- 
ing up their mind to high and heavenly things, as well 
because it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith 
of eternal Salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, as be- 
cause it doth fervently kindle their love towards God: 
So, for curious and carnal persons, lacking the Spirit of 
Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence 
of God’s Predestination, is a most dangerous downfall, 
whereby the Devil doth thrust them either into despera- 
tion, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no 
less perilous than desperation. 

“Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises in such 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture: and, in our doings, that Will of God is to be fol- 
lowed, which we have expressly declared unto us in the 
Word of God.” 
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The third book of the Institutes also has an excel- 
lent discussion on prayer, covering the Lord’s Prayer 
in full. Calvin was not a lengthy preacher, nor was 
he given to making long prayers. His followers 
might well have profited by his example. 

The fourth book deals with the church. We have 
noted Calvin’s view of the church in his reply to 
Cardinal Sadelot. He deals also with the sacraments 
of the Lord’s Supper and baptism, these being the 
only two the Protestants held as against the Roman- 
ist’s seven. Calvin believed, theoretically, in the 
separation of Church and State. He certainly en- 
deavored, however, to influence the state in Geneva 
and succeeded largely in so doing. His presbyterian 
form of government, however, found a more com- 
plete practice in France than in Geneva, because of 
the complete separation of church and state. 

In January of 1559 five volumes of commentaries 
on the twelve prophets were published. ‘These were 
dedicated to the sixty-nine-year-old King Gustavus of 
Sweden, the first of his line to bear the name made 
so famous in the following century by Gustavus 
Adolphus. The commentaries on the so-called minor — 
prophets are of especial interest, as they are the notes 
taken on Calvin’s lectures by some of his students. 
They first presented Hosea in 15547, and, being so 
successful in this, they later brought out the entire 
five volumes on the twelve. We know the method 
followed by the students from the account that one 
of them, John Budzus, left. He with Charles Jon- 
vill, John Crispus, and two others would each take 
the lecture in shorthand. Immediately afterwards 
they would compare notes, and then through this 
collaboration produce the entire lecture. Calvin 
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would speak for an hour, entirely without notes. 
These commentaries as they stand show that Calvin 
spoke literature even as he wrote it, for they were not 
edited by him. Reading them, one feels that he is 
almost in the auditorium where Calvin taught. His 
lectures were commenced always with this prayer: 
“May the Lord grant that we may engage in con- 
templating the mysteries of His heavenly wisdom 
with really increasing devotion, to His glory and to 
our edification. Amen.” ‘The lecture also closed 
with prayer, of which the following is an example: 


“Grant, Almighty God, that as Thou shinest on us by 
Thy Word, we may not be blind at midday, nor wilfully 
seek darkness, and thus lull our minds asleep; but that, 
exercising ourselves in Thy Word, we may stir up our- 
selves more and more to fear Thy name, and thus pre- 
sent ourselves and all our pursuits as a sacrifice to Thee, 
that Thou mayest peaceably rule, and perpetually dwell 
in us, until Thou gatherest us to Thy celestial habita- 
tion, where there is reserved for us eternal rest and glory, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The year 1560 was notable for events in France. 
Calvin, that Frenchman, touched more definitely his 
native land as his end drew near. Never was his 
prestige higher than during the last few years of his 
life, but his body was nearly shattered. ‘The un- 
known lad from Noyon was now a mighty force in 
- France. The Protestant cause was spreading rapidly 
in that kingdom; Protestants turned increasingly to 
Geneva for ministers. Any man, even of inferior 
ability, had prestige in the Reformed Churches, pro- 
vided he came from Geneva. That was the open 
password in the Protestant cause. 

Although in the minority, the Protestants were a 
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powerful body, especially as some of the princes of 
the blood were among their number. Outstanding 
among these were the brothers the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Condé. Admiral Coligny also was 
an outstanding figure in their ranks. The Dukes of 
Guise were the closest to the king and were unalter- 
ably opposed to the reformed movement. Agitation 
for recourse to arms was begun among the Protes- 
tants. This was known to Calvin, but he advised 
against force. ‘The plot was to secure the young king 
at the court at Bloise. Guise, learning of this, moved 
the court to Amboise, called in Condé as defender of 
the king, and put down an abortive uprising in 
March. ‘The conspiracy of Amboise was the first 
open break in the French wars of religion. 

‘That summer at Fontainebleau an assembly of the 
notables was held. Coligny demanded religious 
freedom for the Huguenots (as now called). Guise 
opposed it. The States-General was called to meet 
in December. Much pressure was brought to return 
a Catholic representation. In the fall Condé was ar- 
rested, condemned to death, and saved only by the 
death of the young king, Francis II. This death sent 
the young widow Mary back to Scotland, where she 
lived out her ill-fated life in religious and political 
turmoils. 

Calvin kept in close touch with all of these events 
through correspondence and messengers. His literary 
production of the year was his second commentary on 
the Acts, published in August. ‘This was dedicated 
to the Chancellor of Lithuania, following Calvin’s 
policy of cementing the friendship of northern 
Europe. 

If one were to name a year that marked the very 
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height of Calvin’s influence it would be 1561. The 
Reformation had made such strides in France that a 
conference was called at Poissy to discuss the two 
religions. ‘To this conference went Beza, represent- 
ing the Reformed Churches and Geneva. Prior to 
this he had had a rather unsuccessful visit to the 
King of Navarre, endeavoring to stiffen that vacillat- 
ing monarch as leader of the Protestant cause. 

The conference at Poissy was indicative of the 
progress of the Calvinistic churches in France. Fol- 
lowing the death of Francis II, his brother Charles IX 
became king at the age of ten. This meant that the 
Queen mother, Catharine de Medici, was regent. 
While she was a Catholic, what she desired above all 
else was power. She was willing at this time to play 
the Catholics against the Protestants in order to hold 
the balance. ‘The Protestants had powerful leaders 
in Coligny and Condé, who had been freed at the 
accession of Charles IX. Because of their numerical 
strength and leadership, the Protestant forces were 
verging rapidly towards religious wars. 

Beza was well received at the French court. The 
Poissy conference commenced on September g and 
lasted until October 14; and while it did not accom- 
plish much, it marked the first time in France that 
Protestants and Catholics conferred on religion. The 
parties were unable to reconcile their differences 
over the Eucharist. Beza desired to return to Geneva 
after the adjournment of Poissy, but the Queen 
mother wished him to remain, as did the French 
churches. While the Genevan council needed him at 
the college and churches, they acquiesced. Poissy 
gave a great impetus to the Protestant cause, churches 
multiplied, and preachers were needed. Geneva 
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could not supply the demand. Throughout all of 
this Calvin kept constantly in touch with Beza and 
Coligny by letters. He was the moving spirit behind 
the Huguenots, although he opposed the employ- 
ment of force and the seizure of churches. Another 
sympton of his desire for moderation is shown in a 
letter to John Knox this year, in which he counseled 
moderation to that intrepid Scot, who was now lead- 
ing Scotland in its fight for liberty. In August of this 
year were published Calvin’s two-volume commen- 
tary on Daniel. It was dedicated to the churches of 
France. 

The year 1562 was hardly commenced before it 
was evident that a religious war in France was inevita- 
ble. As in the case of all religious wars, political 
ambitions played as definite a part as religious prin- 
ciples. In fact, many of the participants’on both 
sides could hardly be commended for their personal 
piety. But, in spite of this, religious differences and 
hatreds were the main reasons. Not only the leaders, 
but the people, too, were at fault. In many places 
there were deep hatreds on the part of the burghers 
to the reformed teachings. This attitude was recipro- 
cated by the Protestants. Between 1561 and 1572 in 
France there were eighteen or twenty massacres of 
Protestants and four or five instances when Catholics 
were massacred. In the same period there were four 
religious civil wars, culminating in St. Bartholomew. 

The first of these wars began in July, 1562. The 
spark that set it off was the killing in March of forty- 
odd Protestants and the wounding of two hundred at 
Vassy by the Duke Guise’s followers. ‘The Huguenots 
were led by the Prince of Condé, with Coligny sec- 
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ond in command. ‘The king’s, or Catholic, forces 
were commanded by the aged Constable de Mont- 
morency, with Guise as second. The outstanding 
battle was fought at Dreux, where both Condé and 
Montmorency were captured. Reports reached Paris 
that the Huguenots had been victorious, leading 
Catharine to say that now prayers would be said in 
French. However, it was a victory for Guise. He 
was now the leader, as Montmorency had been cap- 
tured and the King of Navarre had died of wounds. 
This prince had defaulted to the Catholic side, to 
the disgust of Calvin and other Protestant leaders. 

_ In February, Guise was assassinated by a nobleman 
named John Poltrot. On his capture and torture, 
Poltrot claimed that he had been instigated by Col- 
igny and Beza. Both of these men denied this, al- 
though they willingly admitted that they had been 
glad that Guise was removed from the scene. Peace 
soon followed, and Catharine persuaded the captive 
Condé to agree to terms most favorable to the Catho- 
lic party. The Edict of Amboise, March 19, 1563, 
allowed nobles to practice the Protestant faith, but 
the burghers could do so only at the permission of 
their overlords and only in certain towns where 
liberty had been given before March of 1563. The 
Protestants were forbidden the right to worship in 
Paris. Thus the edict of January, 1562, which had 
given wide privileges to the Protestants, was prac- 
tically nullified. 

Throughout these two trying years Calvin kept 
himself closely informed of activities and carried 
on his voluminous correspondence. We find him 
strengthening the Queen of Navarre, condemning 
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the Huguenots of Paris for excesses, endeavoring to 
stimulate recruiting in Switzerland for Coligny’s 
forces, remonstrating with Condé over his personal 
life, and writing to Beza when he knew of his where- 
abouts. Beza returned to Geneva in May, 1563, 
having acquitted himself well in France. At the bat- 
tle of Dreux he had fought as an officer of horse. 
Through Calvin’s letters to Bullinger we keep abreast 
of political and personal matters. In one letter he 
gave the terms of Amboise fully; in another we learn 
that Calvin preached, although he had to be carried 
to the church, while at another time he described his 
intense suffering from stone in the bladder. He did 
not live to see the second religious war that started in 
1567. 

The year 1563 was marked by a prodigious amount 
of writing and publication. Again we note the in- 
credible will power of Calvin to pursue to the very 
end of his life his literary activities, even though he 
was worn by physicial diseases and disturbed by civic 
and political matters. Mind was superior to matter 
in this frail Frenchman. His Harmony of the Last 
Four Books of the Pentateuch was published this 
year. In July five volumes on Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations came out. ‘These were arranged from his 
lectures, as had been the Twelve Prophets and Dan- 
tel. ‘This work was dedicated to Frederick, Lord 
Palatine of the Rhine, and was employed to set out 
Calvin’s view of the Lord’s Supper as compared with 
the Lutheran teachings. In the same month his com- 
mentary on Genesis was produced, being dedicated 
to the Duke of Vendéme. ‘This boy was the son of 
the King of Navarre and his wife Jean d’Albret, and 
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became the famous Henry IV. Calvin’s personal in- 
fluence stretched from Marguerite of Navarre to her 
famous grandson Henry IV. 

With the closing of 1563 Calvin’s death was not far 
off. Let us turn now to the closing months. 


x 


CLOSING DAYS 


‘ X Y ITH the coming of 1564, it was evident to 
all, Calvin included, that his days were 
numbered. Beza tells us that he delivered 
his last sermon on February 6, his asthma making the 
task difficult for him to accomplish. On the last day 
of March he was at St. Pierre, and, while he did not 
preach, he was able to deliver a few sentences. 
Easter came on the second of April that year. Calvin 
was carried to the church from his near-by home in 
Canon Street, received the Lord’s Supper from the 
hands of Beza, and joined with a tremulous voice in 
the singing of ahymn. This was the last time he at- 
tended public worship. 

From Beza and from Calvin’s letters we know 
about his maladies. Beza says that he suffered from 
hemicrania and in attempting to cure it abstained 
from food sometimes as much as thirty-six hours. He 
suffered also from hemorrhoids, and, following his 
quartan fever, had arthritis in his right leg. In addi- 
tion to this, he suffered from colic, also from stones in 
the bladder. Add to all these ailments was tuber- 
culosis. During these last few years he expectorated 
blood frequently. It is truly remarkable that he 
lived as long as he did and worked to the very end. 

In the winter and spring of this year he carried on 
a correspondence with the Duchess of Ferrara. This 
princess had returned to France, following the death 
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of her husband. When Calvin was a young man she 
had given him protection in her Italian court. His 
last letter in French was to this patron of his youth. 
While she favored the Protestant cause, she resented 
_ the calumnies against her dead son-in-law, the Duke 
of Guise. In writing to her, Calvin differentiates be- 
tween hating evil and hating people. One sentence 
stands out like a beacon light. One of the tragedies 
of the churches throughout the ages, and of Calvin 
too, is the failure to live out his. maxim—‘‘Thus 
hatred and Christianity are things incompatible.” 

The register of Geneva, March 10, 1564, carried 
this entry, “Decreed that everyone pray to God for 
the health of Mr. Calvin, who has been indisposed 
for a long time, and even in danger of death.” Prob- 
ably these Genevan seigniors who had depended on 
this frail man so long could not realize that the 
danger mark had been passed. Still, he lingered an- 
other two months and a half. 

On April 25 he made his will. Although his books 
had poured from the press for a quarter of a century, 
this austere man had never attempted to accumulate 
worldly goods. Measured in the light of material 
holdings, his estate was most meager. In his will 
we have a summary of his theological position and 
personal faith, as well as of his material holdings. 
‘The summary reads: 


“In the name of the Lord, Amen. I, John Calvin, 
minister of the Word of God in this Church of Geneva, 
being afflicted and oppressed with various diseases, which 
easily induce me to believe that the Lord God has de- 
termined shortly to call me away out of this world, have 
resolved to make my testament, and commit my last will 
to writing in the manner following: First of all, I give 
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thanks to God, that, taking mercy on me, whom He had 
created and placed in this world, He not only delivered 
me out of the deep dark of idolatry in which I was 
plunged, that He might bring me into the light of His 
Gospel, and make me a partaker in the doctrine of salva- 
tion of which I am most unworthy; . . . I likewise de- 
clare, that, according to the measure of grace and good- 
ness which the Lord hath employed towards me, I have 
endeavored, both in my sermons and also in my writings 
and commentaries, to preach His Word purely and 
chastely, and faithfully to interpret His sacred writings. I 
also testify and declare, that, in all the contentions and dis- 
putations in which I have been engaged with the enemies 
of the Gospel, I have used no impostures, no wicked and 
sophistical devices, but have acted candidly and sincerely 
in defending the truth. But, woe is me! my ardour and 
zeal (if indeed worthy of the name) have been so care- 
less and languid, that I confess I have failed innumer- 
able times to execute my office properly, and had not 
He, of His boundless goodness, assisted me, all that zeal 
had been fleeting and vain. . . . As to the slender pat- 
rimony which God has bestowed upon me, and of which 
I have determined to dispose in this will and testament, 
I appoint Anthony Calvin, my very dear brother, my 
heir, but in the way of honor only, giving to him for his 
own the silver cup which I received as a present from 
Varanius, and with which I desire he will be contented. 
Everything else belonging to my succession I give him 
in trust, begging he will at his death leave it to his chil- 
dren. ‘To the Boys’ School I bequeath out of my succes- 
sion ten gold pieces; as many to poor strangers; and as 
many to Joanna, the daughter of Charles Constans, and 
myself by affinity. ‘To Samuel and John, the sons of my 
brother, I bequeath, to be paid by him at his death, each 
400 gold pieces; and Anna, and Susanna, and Dorothy, 
his daughters, each 300 gold pieces; to David, their 
brother, in reprehension of his juvenile levity and petu- 
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lance, I leave only 25 gold pieces. This is the amount of 
the whole patrimony and goods which the Lord has be- 
stowed on me, as far as I can estimate, setting a value 
both on my library and moveables, and all my domestic 
utensils, and generally my whole means and effects; but 
should they produce a larger sum I wish the surplus to 
be divided proportionally among all the sons and daugh- 
ters of my brother, not excluding David, if through the 
goodness of God, he shall have returned to good be- 
havior. But should the whole exceed the above men- 
tioned sum, I believe it will be no great matter, espe- 
cially after my debts are paid, the doing of which I have 
carefully committed to my said brother, having confi- 
dence in his faith and good will; for which reason I will © 
and appoint him executor of this my testament, and 
along with him my distinguished friend, Lawrence Nor- 
mand, giving power to them to make out an inventory 
of my effects, without being obliged to comply with the 
strict forms of law. I empower them also to sell my 
moveables, that they may turn them into money, and 
execute my will above written, and explained and dic- 
tated by me, John Calvin, on this 25th day of April, in 
the year 1564.” 


Two days after writing his will the syndics and 
council called on him in a body at his home. He 
urged them to use their gifts and to give God the 
preéminence always. Here, at last, as all through his 
life and writings, we find the key word to Calvinism 
—God. When they left he gave each man his right 
hand. ‘They departed sorrowfully, ‘‘feeling as if they 
were taking a last farewell of their common parent.” 
It is of interest to note a portion of his farewell ad- 
dress to the rulers of the city republic. 


“Honoured Lords, I thank you exceedingly for having 
conferred so many honors on one who plainly deserved 
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nothing of the kind, and for having so often borne pa- 
tiently with my very numerous infirmities, ... and I 
earnestly entreat you, that if, in anything, I have not 
done as I ought, you will attribute it to want of ability 
rather than will. . . . I also certainly acknowledge, that 
on another account also I am highly indebted to you, 
viz., your having borne patiently with my vehemence, 
which was sometimes carried to excess; my sins in this 
respect, I trust, have been pardoned by God also, but in 
regard to the doctrine which I have delivered in your 
hearing, I declare that the Word of God, entrusted to 
me, I have taught not rashly or uncertainly, but purely 
and sincerely.” 


Calvin was willing to admit his own shortcomings, 
but also always exalted God’s Word and will. The 
difficulty was that sometimes he confused his own 
will with the will of God. 

The next day, at his request, the ministers of the 
city visited him. He reviewed his work at Geneva 
and encouraged them to carry on, fully supporting 
Beza, whom they had elected to succeed him. Again 
Calvin asks them to forgive him for peevishness. 
This short-coming of his seemed to weigh heavily 
upon him, now that his end was drawing near. ‘This 
scene is described by Beza, also by one of the min- 
isters, Jean Pinant. Reading this account after four 
hundred years, one feels that he is with the preach- 
ers in the death chamber of the reformer. 

One personal farewell remained. Early in May he 
wrote to Farel, saying: “Farewell, my most excellent 
and upright brother; and since it is the will of God 
that you should survive me in this world, live mind- 
ful of our intimacy, which, as it was useful to the 
Church of God, so the fruits of it await us in heaven.” 
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In spite of his eighty years, Farel came over from 
Neufchatel to spend a day with his brilliant successor. 
Viret, the other intimate, was too far away in France 
to make the trip. 

Calvin’s extreme weakness had not prevented the 
completion of his last commentary, that on Joshua. 
There was also an unfinished one on Ezekiel. In his 
lectures he had covered twenty chapters of this 
prophet, all carefully recorded by his student stenog- 
raphers. The following year this was edited by 
Beza, and was dedicated to Admiral Coligny. Beza 
had had close associations with this distinguished 
Huguenot when the Genevan minister had been on 
his mission in France. 

A few words about Calvin as a commentator. He 
wrote commentaries on all the Old Testament books, 
except Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Nehemiah, Ezra, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. His 
work on Job was a series of sermons on that great 
poem. The best of his Old Testament work was that 
on the Psalms. He derived great personal satisfac- 
tion and experience from the Psalms while his own 
difficulties in Geneva enabled him to enter deeply 
into the emotions of various writers of those poems. 
Of course, he attributed to David far more of these 
writings than modern scholarship accepts. His New 
Testament writings covered all the books, except the 
Revelation of St. John. Concerning the Apocalypse, 
Calvin said that no one knew what it meant and that 
he would not add to the confusion about it. Of these 
works, the writings on the epistle of Paul are the best. 
Calvin’s theology, of course, was Pauline in its origin, 
and throughout there is marked sympathy toward the 
great apostle. 
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On the whole, he followed his original purpose ex- 
pressed in the dedication of his first commentary, that 
on Romans, of being definite, concise, and brief. 
Occasionally he is discursive, as were so many of his 
contemporaries. But he did not strain the meaning 
of a text to gain his end. One remarkable fact about 
Calvin’s commentaries is that they can be read to-day 
with great profit by Biblical students. So much has 
been written and said for and against Calvin and his 
writings that it is quite impossible to quote from a 
fraction of them. A short paragraph from Father 
Simon, a Roman Catholic writer (1638-1712), will 
suffice: 


“As Calvin was endued with a lofty genius, we are con- 
stantly meeting with something in his commentaries 
which delights the mind; and in consequence of his inti- 
mate and perfect acquaintance with human nature, his 
Ethics are truly charming, while he does his utmost to 
maintain their accordance with the sacred text. Had he 
been less under the influence of prejudice, and had he 
not been solicitous to become the leader and standard 
bearer of heresy, he might have produced a work of the 
greatest usefulness to the Catholic Church.” 


To return to his final hours: On May 1g the min- 
isters met for their weekly supper, at which gather- 
ing they discussed the matter of censures that arose 
during the preceding seven days. ‘This time they 
met at Calvin’s house. He was brought in to the 
table, where he ate sparingly, saying to them that this 
would be the last time he would sit at the table. 
Before the meal was over it was necessary to remove 
him to his room. He left with a smile, saying, “The 
intervening wall, though it make me absent in body, 
will not prevent me from being present with you in 
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spirit.” Huis intimates agree that he was of a pleasant, 
winsome nature. Certainly he held men to him with 
strong cords of friendship. ‘This would belie his 
reputation of being a sour, morose man, never smil- 
ing. ‘These same syndics and councilors, who shortly 
before had said farewell, at times engaged in recrea- 
tion with him, although it was only the simple game 
of shoving a bunch of keys along a table top to see 
which player could rest nearest a designated crack. 
Undoubtedly he was harsh at times, but there was a 
sweetness that has been far too often unrecognized. 

In the minutes of the Consistory of Geneva we 
read the name of John Calvin, with a simple cross op- 
posite, and these words: “‘Gone to God, May 27 of 
the present year, between eight and nine o'clock 
P.M. Geneva is lovely at this time of year and no 
house is more peaceful than the house where Calvin 
died. He went out quietly, simply dropping off to 
sleep in the beauty of the evening hours. His wishes 
regarding his funeral and resting place were ob- 
served. [wo days after his death the funeral was 
conducted by Beza, and all the authorities and a 
large number of the citizens attended. ‘The funeral 
procession wound outside the city walls to the ceme- 
tery of Plain Palais, where he was buried without a 
marker. ‘To-day, a visitor to the cemetery, which is 
well within the city and is surrounded by a six-foot 
brick wall, will be taken to a simple plot, where, flush 
with the ground, is an eighteen-inch marker with the 
initials, J. C. However, no one knows for certain 
whether this is the reformer’s grave. 

He lived fifty-four years, ten months and seventeen 
days. Beza concluded his life of Calvin with these 
words: 
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“Having been a spectator of his conduct for sixteen 
years, I have given a faithful account both of his life and 
of his death, and I can now declare, that in him all men 
may see a beautiful example which it is easy to slander 
as it is difficult to imitate.” 


Certainly a restrained statement from his closest as- 
sociate. 

We have in these pages treated briefly the principal 
events in Calvin’s life, endeavoring to place him in 
his immediate environment of Geneva and the wider 
parish of Europe. He stood out as the preéminent 
exponent for the Protestant cause. Luther was the 
pioneer, the spokesman for the new interpretation 
of the Bible and church; Calvin systematized the 
doctrines in writing. While Luther shone as a 
speaker with great emotional appeal, Calvin’s forte 
was through the written word. In his Institutes he 
presented the definitive foundation of the reformed 
faith. His commentaries cast vivid light on the Bible, 
which was held as the final authority in religion, and 
at the same time propagate its truths. ‘This frail 
scholar wielded one of the most influential pens of 
all time. 

Holding firmly to the solidarity of the church, he 
claimed that Rome, not the Protestants, had broken 
with the primitive church. Reviving the presbyterial 
offices of the early church he gave to the world a 
representative form of church government that has 
exerted a profound influence in the fields of church 
and state. The Presbyterian Church was developed 
particularly in Scotland, and from there propagated 
throughout the world. Perhaps it is truer to say that 
Presbyterians look to Calvin as the transmitter of the 
New Testament Church to theirs. 
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Because he had the training of a lawyer as well as 
of a theologian he was in position to take an active 
part in the affairs of the city state. The puissant 
seigniors of Geneva were very jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, but they turned more and more to this 
well versed Frenchman. Whether it was drawing up 
plans for fortifications, sanitary requirements, or 
formulating catechisms, he was equally proficient. 
He endeavored to make Geneva an earthly replica 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Naturally he failed, but 
we must not be too quick to condemn him. The 
cities of Europe at this time were accustomed to close 
supervision and regimentation. Although the court 
records show an increase of cases involving moral 
misdemeanors, it does not mean wickedness was on 
the increase, rather that the authorities were more 
cognizant of it. At any rate, this Swiss city of 12,000 
inhabitants became one of the outstanding places in 
all Europe. Calvinism has insisted always on a stern 
moral code and high ethical standards. A bit harsh, 
perhaps, but men of commanding leadership and fol- 
lowers of indomitable purpose have been developed 
thereby. In our time we have departed necessarily 
from Calvin’s .theological irreconcilables, but his 
ethics are well worth study and emulation. As to his 
theology, God should still be the touchstone of all o 
our systems. 

Efforts have been made to link Calvin with capi- 
talism. He was urban, while Luther was a peasant. 
Calvin recognized problems of the towns and pecu- 
niary problems. While he taught that profit from 
money, interest, was permissible, he was far from 
modern, high-powered capitalism. His teachings ap- 
pealed to men of integrity and determination, and 
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men of this type were successful. The economic suc- 
cess of Calvinists is a closed circle, in which it is hard 
to say when cause and effect begin or end. 

There is another characteristic of the man and his 
teachings that we should view. Calvinism is instinct 
with internationalism. Luther was a peasant who 
could never throw off his subserviency to princes and 
lords. Lutheranism became a national religion. To- 
day, in a nationalistic, totalitarian state, Lutheran- 
ism is having a desperate time to maintain its stand, 
partly because it is a localized, provincial church. 
Not so with Calvinism. That Frenchman from a 
Swiss city had the world for his parish. Calvinism has 
been national, but more than that, it’s glory is its 
international appeal. 

It is easy to overemphasize Calvin’s influence on 
representative government, although it is beyond 
doubt that he did have a decided influence. He came 
into his kingdom at such a time because Geneva had 
completed successfully its revolt against the Duke of 
Savoy and the Prince-bishop just prior to Calvin’s en- 
try. Earlier in this book, we traced the revolt under 
the leadership of Berthelier, Bonivard, and Hugues. 
Here was a city state with néw-won freedom, at the 
crossroads of Europe, yet apart from the wars that 
shook the continent. Calvin’s church polity fitted 
well with Geneva’s democratic views. Representa- 
tive government of the city and representative govern- 
ment in the church went hand in hand, buttressing 
one another. When you add a theology that exalts 
God, that makes man His agent for carrying it out, 
you have an irresistible force. It is a paradox that 
the doctrine of predestination did not sap the initia- 
tive of men; rather, it gave them a driving, compel- 
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ling purpose as fellow soldiers with God in develop- 
ing His Kingdom. Calvin constantly taught that if 
God were for him, no one could withstand him. 
Calvin taught that in God’s sight all men were equal. 
They all stood in need of redeeming grace, but, once 
elected by God’s free grace, the burgher was the equal 
of the king. This fell on soil already prepared in 
Geneva. The doctrine held by Calvin’s followers 
sounded the death knell of autocratic, despotic 
government. In his commentary on Romans Calvin 
said, “God made the whole human race equally and 
placed them under one condition.”’ Again, one of his 
favorite teachings was, ““The people were not made 
for kings, but kings for the people.” 
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